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Finds Lloyd’s Less 
Drawn to Freaks 
And to Floaters 


Impressions of M. A. Gale, Lead- 
ing San Francisco Broker, 
Back From Abroad 


TALKS OF NEW COVERS 


Hand Disablement Policy, Third 
Party Contracts and Novel 
Yacht Protection 


Maurice A. Gale, said to be the largest 
writer of general insurance 
San Francisco, has returned 
from Europe where he went to make sev- 
eval new connections with Lloyd’s and 
others. Mr. Gale said that reports that 
Lloyd’s were growing less interested in 
floater contracts of various kinds, such 
as jewelers’ block, was true. He also 
said that Lloyd’s are not nearly so much 
interested in that type of contract known 
here as “freak insurance” as they for- 
merly were; with the result that they are 
only mildly attracted by the possibility of 
insuring against twins and similar cover- 
ages about which so much has_ been 
printed in the newspapers. 


lines in 


Hand Disablement Policy 

However, two policies he encountered 
there which are having quite a run are the 
Iland Disablement Policy and the Third 
Party Policy, which protects in the case 
of poisoned food and similar claims. 

The Hand Disablement Policy is de- 
scribed as a form of policy designed to 
meet the demands of many persons en- 
gaged in professional work “who might 
reasonably in the event of their sustaining 
a disablement to one or both of their 
hands be placed in a serious financial 
position, among whom are numbered sur- 
geons, technical engineers, theatrical 
artists, architects, draughtsmen, musicians, 
cartoonists. 

The schedule of compensation is baseu 
on a percentage of the face value of the 
policy. Thus, it is 10% for loss of the 
first finger ; 7Y%4% for the loss of the 
second, third or fourth fingers; 15% for 
loss of thumb of the right hand and 
121%4% for the loss of thumb of left hand. 
It is 60% for complete loss of right hand; 
50% for left hand; and 100%, of course, 
for both hands. Another section of the 
policy provides for disability running up 
to 52 weeks. For loss of right hand it is 
£8 a week; left hand, £6 a week; both 
hands, £12 a week. 


Covering Professional and Amateur 
Navigators 
While abroad Mr. Gale conferred with 
a company which specializes in the insur- 
ance requirements of “the professional 
and amateur navigator,” writing yacht 
(Continued on page 18) 




















PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 





A corporation which has stood the test of time! 
143 years of successful business operation. 
World-wide interests. Absolute security. 





Excellent Service and Facilities. 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


7S Maiden Lane, New York 
































A Program of Cooperation 


Set a definite goal. Strive to make that goal and go beyond it 
by as great a margin as possible. That is the creed of the 
International Life agent, and back of him stands his company, a 
bulwark of strength and safety. 


% You will find that the International is always out in front in 
agency assistance, helping its agents to establish themselves as life 
insurance leaders. Theirs is a worth-while connection. It is one 
founded upon a human understanding of agency problems, and a 
genuine desire to be of friendly help at all times. 





The Fastest Growing Company in the Mississippi Valley 


International Life Insurance Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


J. R. PAISLEY, President W. K. WHITFIELD, Vice-President 
W. F. GRANTGES, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. Agents 











Another Dividend Increase 


Another sizable dividend increase, in 1925—following a sizable increase 
in 1924. Penn Mutual “low net cost” is real!—and it helps the Agent. 


A life insurance prospect should take cost into account, while insisting 
on quality, just as he does in buying commodities. Why not? 


PENN MutTuaAt low net cost is notable, and our life insurance service is 
in the first rank of quality. 


In addition to the dividend increase we have further liberalized, and 
simplified, an already splendid contract—a highly intelligible document for 
Policyholders. 


We welcome men and women of ideals, ability, and conscientious 
industry. 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 


























N. Y..Bill Opens Way 
For Big Group 
Life Business 





Labor Unions Brought Under Law 
by New York State 


Measure 





SEEN AS ENTERING WEDGE 





Precedent for All Kinds of Groups; 
State Police Would Be 
Included 


A bill has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature amending the group life 
insurance law, which, if enacted, would 
seem to open the way for an extension ot 
group insurance business on an enormous 
scale. Last 
broadened to 


year the existing law was 
include the State National 
Guard organizations*in the group idea with 
the commander designated as the employer. 
This new bill includes the state police and 
“any labor union.” The precedent seems 
to have been set for a wholesale extension 
of the idea to include any kind of group 
of persons. It is a departmental measure. 

The sponsors for the new measure are 
Senator Bouton and Assemblyman Wheatly, 
chairmen of the respective insurance com 
year the law 
since 1918 had permitted group insurance 


mittees. Previous to last 


on fifty or more persons engaged in the 
same industry. The 1924 amendment went 
much further than this, by providing that 
a man who was a member of a national 
guard unit, regardless of his occupation, 
might procure insurance under the group 
plan and that man might be envaged in any 
of a hundred occupations not looked upon 
as favorable risks. 

lhe amendment offered this year permits 
the insurance of units of state troopers or 
state police, provided 75 per cent. of a unit 
be so insured. It also provides that mem- 
bers of a particular labor union may be in- 
sured, under practically like terms, with 
the exception that in case of the labor 
union, members may on physical examina- 
tion obtain insurance under the - -°up plan 
for larger amounts than under the blanket 
group policy in numbers less than the pre 
scribed percentage, and in the case of the 


labor union the premium may be paid 
partly by the union and partly bv the in 
sured, whereas in the case of the state 


trooper the entire premium is to be paid by 
the insured. 

A serious defect in the bill introduced 
today, however, is the fact that no pro- 
vision is made to take care of the insured 
who is transferred by general orders from 
a unit which has elected to take group in- 
surance to another unit or troop which 
has not so elected. Whether the depart 
ment has the power by rule to take care 
of such a situation or whether an amend- 
ment to the bill will be necessary is a mat- 
ter for determination if the bill is to pass 
and become law. 
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Progress Report, Hart & Eubank Agency the 
° ° F ‘ : dat 
(a) Ordinary Business (PAID BASIS, not including Group) . pa 
January and February, 1924................ $5,622,569 — 

ho 
January and February, 1925............. ... 12,247,854 ae 
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1—THE AETNA.LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY announces that beginning March 1st, its agents and brokers ow 
are authorized to write Life Insurance upon a Salary Budget Plan. ; 

of 
2—The Salary Budget Plan is designed to encourage employes to carry Life Insurance more adequate to their ae 
needs. i noi 
3—Employes, under the Aetna’s Salary Budget Plan, pay the whole of the premium themselves, but their em- ie 
ployer makes it easier for them by agreeing to deduct the premium from their pay check each month. 
4—Policies will be issued upon any of the company’s regular forms, both participating and non-participating, ith 
and both double indemnity and disability provisions may be included under the regular rules. ho 
vo 
5—Applications may be submitted on special forms without medical examination up to ten thousand dollars un 
subject to the following conditions: sul 
(a) Full medical examination may be called for in any case, and will be required on all forms of term insur- : 
ance (except 5 year term) ; + 

(b) The maximum amount considered on any individual without medical examination will be one-fourth of op 
total insurance taken out in the case, and not more than $10,000.00 in any event; de 

(c) Any number of lives from one upward may be accepted, irrespective of the number of eligible employes, 

but if at the outset applications are submitted in any case for less than ten lives full examination will . 

be required. of 
po 
6—The same first and renewal commissions are payable under the Salary Budget Plan as under the regular forms. ag 
7—Hart and Eubank are pleased to announce that Mr. Ernest E. Floyd, an authority on this plan of insurance, \ 
has been selected as Supervisor of the Salary Budget Department of the New York Agency and will be glad co 

to render every assistance to agents and brokers who wish to avail themselves of the money making 
advantages of this new Aetna plan. bi 
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Executives Surprised 
at Beha’s Suggestion 


WOULD AMEND “VOTING” LAW 





Says Policyholders’ Participation in 
Companies Is Not Effective; For De- 
partment Naming Some Directors 





Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha created something of a sensation 
in life insurance circles this week by 
recommending that section 94 of the New 
York Insurance Law be amended to give 
the superintendent power to name candi- 
dates on the “administration ticket” for 
members of the board of directors of 
mutual companies, on which the policy- 
holders vote. This is the old Armstrong 
Jaw, intended to give the policyholders a 
voice on the board of mutual companies. 
Superintendent Beha says that the pres- 
ent law is not effective in carrying out 
the intent of the legislature, and con- 
cluding his suggestion, he says: “In this 
way the policyholders might obtain some 
representation in the board of directors 
and thus in the 
own companies.” 


management of their 

Some company executives on learning 
of Superintendent Beha’s recommenda- 
tion were unable to see how the personal 
nomination of directors by the superin- 
tendent would give any closer represen- 
tation of the policyholders on company 
boards than is achieved by the elaborate 
provision of section 94, which gives every 
holder of a policy of $1,000 or more a 
vote, and places the whole proceeding 
under the control and direction of the 
superintendent. Every safeguard is 
thrown around this election privilege and 
it is carried out by the companies at 
considerable expense. Each step in the 
operation is approved by the superinten- 
dent. 

Big Vote Now Cast 

It is pointed out that the chief intent 
of the law is to give the policyholders 
power to exercise a voice in the man- 
agement if there is any question about 
the company being run in the interests 
of the policyholders. In practice, of 
course, the policyholders do not vote en 


mass. Each gets a ballot and many 
thousands of them vote. One of the 
biggest companies gets about half a 


milion ballots at election. The point, as 
seen by the company executives, is that 
in event of any situation arising where 
the policyholders want to take a hand, 
they have the machinery of the law all 
set for that purpose. 

The broad powers now vested in the 
superintendent of insurance are consid- 
ered by the companies to be adequate to 
carry out the intent of the section of 
the law on this subject, even without the 


voting rights of policyholders. The sug- 
gestion that this elaborate machinery 
may be improved upon by giving the 


superintendent power to place personal 
appointees on the boards of directors of 
practically every life insurance company 
of New York State, is considered by 
some to be a dangerous and radical step, 
which, instead of conserving the rights 
of policyholders, seems to have the pos- 
sibility of exposing the business to ex- 
ploitation by lowering the type of men 
how directing the life insurance com- 
panies. Look over the lists of directors 
ol any of the companies, say these ex- 
ecutives, and you will not find higher 
types on the boards of the biggest banks 
in the country. 

It would seem scarcely possible, they 
Say, to get a higher type of director than 
those now serving on the boards of the 
New York companies. What men could 
Superintendent Beha pick, the execu- 


(Continued on page 5) 


Type of Men Who Are Directors of Life 


Insurance Companies 


Does Superintendent Beha expect to improve the calibre of men now acting as di- 
rectors of the life insurance companies of this state by substituting his own personal 
selections for the selections of the companies ?—was one of the comments by execu- 
tives on the superintendent’s suggestion that he be given authority to name directors 


for the policyholders to vote upon. 


The general reader would be pretty sure to draw 


the inference from Superintendent Beha’s report that the boards as now constituted 
were not conducting the companies in the interest of the policyholders, is another 
comment, because he says that Section 94 does not carry out the intent of the legis- 
lature in enacting it. But executives here are confident that the superintendent knows 
that no other business in the country is conducted with such fidelity to the public 


interest as life insurance. 


The directors are drawn from amongst the leaders in all 


departments of American life—educators, manufacturers, bankers, lawyers, publicists, 
philanthropists, railroad men, judges, engineers and merchants. They serve without 
pay other than the nominal director’s fee which is a formality and does not com- 


pensate these men for their time in attending meetings. 


These are some of the men 


serving on the boards of four of the leading New York companies. 


New York Life 
Lawrence F. Abbott, editor, author and 
publicist. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, banker. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president, 
Columbia University, honored by many 
countries as an educator and leader in 
thought in the field of political econ- 
omy. 

George B. Cortelyou, president, Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. N. Y.; held three cabi- 
net portfolios under two presidents. 

David R. Francis, president, Merchants 
Exchange, St. Louis; ex-Secretary of 
Interior, ex-Governor of Missouri, 
minister to Russia. 

Myron T. Herrick, three times am- 
bassador to France under different ad- 
ministrations. 

Percy H. Johnston, president, Chemical 
National Bank, N. Y. 

John G. Milburn, one of the leading 
lawyers of the country. 

Frank Presbrey, head of national adver- 
tising business. 

Fleming H. Revell, head of publishing 
company specializing in_ religious 


books. 
Elbridge G. Snow, president, Home In- 


surance Co. 


Hiram R. Steele, 
prominent lawyer. 


former judge and 


Oscar S. Straus, ambassador to Turkey 
under two administrations; reappointed 
by three presidents member Permanent 
Arbitration Court, The Hague; Sec- 
retary Commerce and Labor; chair- 
man N. Y. Public Service Commission; 
President N. Y. Board of Trade and 
Transportation; v. p. National Civic 
Federation; chairman Arbitration 
Commission on Railroad Wage Dis- 
pute; member President Wilson’s In- 
dustrial Conference; author of many 
books on political and historical sub- 
jects. 

S. Davies Warfield, president, Seaboard 
Air Line; pioneer in developing Sus- 
quehanna Valley; organizer and presi- 
dent National Association of Owners 
of Raliroad Securities; one of fore- 
most railroad authorities of this gen- 
eration. : , 

Metropolitan Life 


Gordon Abbott, chairman of board, Old 
Colony Trust Co., Boston. 

Otto T. Bannard, chairman, New York 
Trust Co., director in many companies 


and identified with many public move- 
ments. 


William H. Crocker, president, Crocker 


National Bank, San Francisco; leader: 


in public movements on Pacific Coast. 
Joseph P. Day, real estate authority. 


Robert W. DeForest, lawyer, philan- 
thropist, director in scores of corpora- 
tions and public interests, notably the 
Museums of Art and Natural History 
in New York. 


Mitchell D. Follansbee, prominent Chi- 
cago lawyer; ex-president American 
Bar Association. 


A. B. Houghton, ambassador to Germany 
and Great Britain; chairman of board, 
Corning Glass Works. 

Fred M. Kirby, vice-president, 
Woolworth Co. 

Langdon P. Marvin, 
York lawyer. 

Frank B. Noyes, editor, publisher, presi- 
dent Evening Star Co., Washington. 
Morgan J. O’Brien, noted jurist; chair- 
man, Voting Trustees Equitable Life 

Assurance Society. 

Charles M. Schwab, steel manufacturer. 

William Boyce Thompson, banker, pub- 
licist and director in many undertak- 
ings of a public nature; president 
Roosevelt Memorial Association. 

Festus J. Wade, president Mercantile 
Trust Co., St. Louis. 

A. H. Wiggin, chairman board and presi- 
dent, Chase National Bank. 

Arthur Williams, engineer; general man- 
ager, New York Edison Co. 

Mutual Life 

John G. Agar, lawyer, identified with 
public movements. 

George F. Baker, banker, philanthropist; 
chairman of board, First National 
Bank, N. Y. 

James M. Beck, distinguished lawyer; 
solicitor general of the United States. 

Edward J. Berwind, head of large coal 
interests and director in scores of com- 
panies covering wide field including 
fire insurance. 

Emory W. Clark, prominent Detroit 
banker. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, founder of Philadel- 
phia publishing business; interested in 
many fields. 

H. R. Duval, president and chairman 
board, American Beet Sugar Co. 

A. E. Marling, president, Horace S. Ely 
Co., real estate managers. 
W. H. Porter, ex-president, 
National Bank, N. 

Morgan & Co. 

J. G. Shedd, chairman board, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago. 

Henry W. Taft, lawyer, brother Chief 
Justice Taft. 

H. B. Thayer, chairman board, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

William H. Truesdale, president, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 

General Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Rodman Wanamaker, head of 
Wanamaker Stores. 

Equitable Society 

Charles B. Alexander, lawyer, director in 
wide variety of companies and move- 
ments. 

Victor J. Dowling, judge, 
State Supreme Court. 

Samuel M. Felton, president, 
Great Western R. R. 

Dr. Alexander C. Humphreys, engineer; 
president Stevens Institute. 

John Bassett Moore, member Permanent 
Arbitration Court, The Hague; pro- 
fessor of International Law, Columbia 
University. 


F: W. 


prominent New 


Chemical 


Y., member of J. P. 


the 


New York 


Chicago, 





Keep Two Kinds of 
Business Separate 


INVOLVES EXPENSE LIMITS 





Superintendent Beha Thinks Companies 
of Other States Should Be Re- 
stricted Under Section 97 


The privilege of doing both a par- 
ticipating and a non-participating busi- 
ness is given under the New York In- 
surance Law to companies of other 
denied to domestic com- 
This situation, created under the 
Armstrong Laws, is often discussed but 
there has always been a reluctance to 
undertake amendment of these laws. 

Superintendent Beha in his report to 
the legislature touches on the applica- 
tion of Section 97, on expense limitation, 
to these two classes of He 
that if the to continue 
to permit companies of other states to 
transact both business, the 
limitations of Section 97 should apply 
separately, under proper restrictions and 
not permit the application of the addi- 
tional margins which participating busi- 
ness produces toward the payment of 
additional commissions on 
pating business. 
comments follow: 

“At the 
so-called 


states but is 


panies. 


insurance. 


says state is 


classes of 


non-partici- 
Superintendent Beha’s 


time of the enactment of the 
Armstrong legislation, one ‘ot 
the questions was that of a company 
aoimng both participating and non-par- 
licipating business. ‘Lhe legislature of 
this state finally decided, at that time, 
that the State of New York would as- 
sume the control of only its domestic 
compames in respect to transacting both 
participating. and non-participating busi- 
ness and theretore the law only limited 
domestic Companies in this respect, per- 
nutting companies of other states to 
transact both classes of business. The 
question, however, has arisen from time 
to time, especially where a company 
transacts both partic ipating and non- par- 
ticipating business, as to whether it 
would not be possible to use the addi- 
tional margins which participating busi- 
liess produces to pay under section 97 
of our law additional commissions on 
non-participating business. It is my 
opinion that if the State is to continue 
to permit companies of other states to 
transact both classes of business, the 
hmutations of section 97 should apply 
separately, under proper restrictions, to 
participating and non- participating busi- 
ness Ol a company.’ 





PAYS TAXES UNDER PROTEST 





Wisconsin Company Protests Taxes On 
Interest On Bonds; Suits Now 
Pending Over Matter 

When the Wisconsin Life paid its 
taxes to the state, amounting to over 
$900,000, part of the taxes were paid un- 
der protest. Two checks were presented. 
‘Lhe first check was for $866,781.08. This 
is for its regular license fee. A check 
of $48,588.49 was paid under protest, this 
being three per cent. interest on certain 
bonds. Insurance Commissioner Smith 
ruled some time ago that the company 
also must pay interest on its bonds and 
demanded a collection of a quarter of a 


million dollars in back taxes. Suits are 
now pending in the circuit court of 
Dane County before Judge E. Ray 


Stevens. 


E. H. Outerbridge, Philadelphia mer- 
chant; interested in many public move- 
ments. 

Alton B. Parker, distinguished jurist; 
Democratic presidential nominee. 


Samuel Rea, president, Pennsylvania 
ey 


Frank O. Wetmore, 





chairman board, 


First National Bank, Chicago. 
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“If wishes were horses, b ldride” 
wishes were horses, beggars would ride at 
ig to 
F beggars by wishing could ride they would nevertheless still be beggars. A ride : ™ 
would get them nowhere, nor would it, even to them, mean anything. ie 
ie wt 
The ride is the thing and that pre-supposes that the right to ride has been earned and ie . 
the destination has been thought out before foot is put in the stirrup. : las 
@ tel 
But after all the old proverb has an appeal for us. Its sarcasm exposes the futility of ig on 
wishing without working; it suggests that dreams do not come true without effort. : me 
It is all right to wish. The man who dreams of nothing and wishes for nothing gen- : ss 
erally will not work and will get nothing. The man who gets something visualizes it i > 
first, wishes for it, and then works for it. Ke on 
@ all 
When General Grant told his wife that they were poor because all their property had Ke on 
been lost through the rascality of a business partner, Mrs. Grant was naturally much Ke pe 
grieved. “But,” said the general, “It is nothing to compare with what it would be : st 
g th 
if one of the children had gone wrong”’ a | 
The proverb suggests that there is a “wish” in most human hearts. Serious-minded Ne - 
men and women realize responsibilities, and if in moderate circumstances, they wonder ie ys 
how these obligations can be met. Therefore, they “wish”. S pe 
About what does your dearest wish centre? Your children, of course. If you live you 4 ; 
will take care of their training and education. Your productive power will give them a é . 
chance in life, a chance to ride. But suppose you do not live. A ' 
ts of 
Can they in that unhappy event be educated? Can they ride? They can. They iS 7 
can by your forethought; and they will not be beggars either, and in doing it you will not i : 
indulge in mere dreams. Your wish will become a reality. They will know how to i 0 
ride, whither to ride, and what to do when they get there. KS y 
All this can be done through Life Insurance. . 4 
. 
e e e e ti 
Life Insurance is a real magician a 
It makes wishes real horses and the otherwise helpless can ride. 7 
Send for a New York Life agent. He will give you a good “mount” for which you : 
can pay (no begging), and a destination —the protection of your dependents. P 
h 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. Bx. 
: n 
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Beha’s Report 
(Continued from page 3) 


tives ask, who would be better for the 
policyholders to have as directors than 
those now serving? 

About the only companies left in New 
York State that are not mutual in oper- 
ation or in fact are the Manhattan Life, 
United States Life and Postal Life. So 
the operation of section 94 affects prac- 
tically all the companies. It applies only 
to domestic companies and not to com- 
panies of other states doing business in 
New York. 

That part of Superintendent Beha’s 
report dealing with this subject follows: 

“The great volume of life insurance 
written by companies operating in this 
State and their vast assets have con- 
tinued the extraordinary growth of thé 
last few years. One company has over 
ten billions of insurance in force and 
nearly one and two-thirds billinos of as- 
sets. Efficient and economical manage- 
ment of corporations doing such a vol- 
ume of business is most essential for the 
welfare of their policyholders and of the 
country itself. The regulation by law 
and supervision of these companies de- 
mands the constant and increasing at- 
tention of this department. The limita- 
tion of expenses and supervision gener- 
ally provided for under the New York 
law have been, and still are, in the opin- 
ion of this department, the most im- 
portant factors in controlling the busi- 
ness of life insurance and giving it the 
standing which it has in this country at 
the present time. 

“The four largest companies located in 
this State belong to the policyholders. 
With approximately seven and a half 
million of ordinary and thirty million of 
industrial policies in force, with assets 
of approximately four billion, over twen- 
ty-two billion of insurance in force, the 
conditions and the conduct of these com- 
panies constitute a serious matter. They 
have become so large and deal with the 
interests of so great a proportion of the 
citizens of this country that they are 
becoming more and more semi-public in- 
stitutions. No personal ambitions, self- 
ishness, prejudices or any consideration 
other than the public interest and that 
of the policyholders should be the mo- 
tive by which these corporations are 
conducted. The responsibility of this 
State as to whether these corporations 
shall fulfill their destiny is a serious 
one. While this department has super- 
vision over these companies and is con- 
stantly engaged in making an exam- 
ination of at least one of the large com- 
panies, these examinations in their na- 
ture must of necessity have limitations. 
The intangible qualities of management 
which depend upon judgment and initia- 
tive force, as well as courage and im- 
agination, cannot be set down in a state- 
ment of facts in a report on examination. 

“It is my belief that there is a vital 
question involved in the conduct of these 
creatures of the State. It was the intent 
of the Legislature in enacting section 
94 of the Insurance Law that the policy- 
holders, the actual owners of these com- 
panjes, should have some part-in the 
management of their companies, and 
have representation on their boards of 
directors. The lapse of time has, how- 
ever, proven that such intent of, the 
Legislature cannot be carried out under 
the present law. Might it, therefore, 
not be well that this section of the In- 
surance Law be amended so that the 
Superintendent of Insurance be author- 
ized or empowered to make certain se- 
lections of directors from among the 
citizens of this State to form a part of 
the ‘administration ticket’ for the board 
of directors? In this way the policy- 
holders might obtain some representa- 
tion in the board of directors and thus 
i the management of their own com- 
Panies, iol 
_ “These corporations were created to 
serve great purposes. It is the business 
of the State to see that this service is 
Performed.” 


Features of “Voting” Law Superintendent 
Beha Would Amend 


As an answer to Superintendent Beha’s 
recommendation to the legislature that 
he be given authority to name candi- 
dates for the boards of directors of com- 
panies, the executives point out the elab- 
orate precautions set up in section 94 to 
make the voting of policyholders effec- 
tive. One of the big New York com- 
panies receives half a million votes cast 
by policyholders at elections of its di- 
rectors. Attention is also called to the 
extent of the authority already vested 
in the superintendent by this law. 

The scope of section 94 is very broad. 
Every ordinary life policyholder whose 
insurance has been in force one year is 
entitled to vote without other qualifica- 
tion. The policyholder is entitled to but 
one vote, regardless of the number or 
amount of the policies held. They may 
vote in person, by proxy or by mail. At 
least seven months prior to the date of 
any election the board must nominate 
candidates and shall also appoint three 
persons to receive proxies to be voted 
for the candidates, all names to be filed 
with the superintendent. This ticket is 
designated the “administration ticket.” 
Policyholders may make their own nom- 
inations by filing with the superinten- 
dent, at least five months before the elec- 
tion, the names of candidates for vacan- 
cies, provided the number of policyhold- 
ers is one-tenth of one per cent of the 
total policies in force or more, or if the 
company has less than one hundred thou- 
sand policies in force, by not less than 
one hundred policyholders. At least 
three months before the election the 
company must mail in a serially num- 
bered sealed envelope with postage pre- 
paid, to each policyholder, a correspond- 
ing serially numbered official ballot in a 
form approved by the superintendent and 
containing the respective tickets nomi- 
nated in above stated manner. The com- 
pany is not permitted to enclose in the 


envelope any other written or printed 
matter than that specified in the law. 
The return envelope is labeled “ballot 
for directors” and two or more persons 
are designated to receive the votes by 
mail. One-half of these custodians are 
named by the superintendent and the 
rest by the company. The superinten- 
dent is also required to appoint an ade- 
quate number of inspectors of election, 
who may employ expert accountants and 
assistants and procure all necessary sup- 
plies for conducting the election. All ex- 
penses incurred are paid by the com- 
pany. Any questions of validity of votes 
arising are decided by the inspectors. 

One paragraph of the law reads: “The 
superintendent of insurance shall have 
power to supervise and direct the meth- 
ods and procedure of all elections here- 
in provided for and to make all further 
needful rules and regulations concerning 
the same. All bills for or on account 
of the custodians of ballots and inspec- 
tors of election, their employes, assist- 
ants, necessary expenses or disburse- 
ments, during the conduct of such elec- 
tion, and the canvass of the votes, shall 
be approved by the superintendent of in- 
surance before payment by the com- 
pany.” 


NEGRO CAN RECOVER 

The special court of appeals of Vir- 
ginia in an opinion reversing the cor- 
poration court of Danville holds that W. 
H. Harrison, a Danville negro, is entitled 
to recover $350, the face value of an 
industrial policy which the Provident Re- 
lief Association of Washington, D. C., 
issued his son, Allen FE. Harrison, while 
the latter was in the Danville city jail 
awaiting transportation to the Virginia 
penitentiary after being convicted of 


murder and- sentenced to serve a life 
term. 





which includes: 


to Policyholders. 





Shortening 
the Selling Process 


To aid the Agent in his field work, we have a 
very practical plan of Home Office Co-operation, 


An Agent’s Training Course—a complete and 
original course for new and old agents. 


A Prospect Bureau—that devops genuine dol- 
lars-and-cents prospects. 


Selling Helps— Advertisin 
pect and policyholder alike, holds business 
and creates good will. 


Policyholders Insurance Service— Embodying the 
ideals of true service to your client. 


Health Service of the Life Extension Institute 


Supplying you with such selling tools makes your 
success greater and more productive. For infor- 
mation concerning agency opportunities, address : 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 




























material to pros- 












Seeks Return of 
Unearned Premium 


OBNOXIOUS BILLS AT ALBANY 





One Would Compel Deduction of Col- 
lection Cost of Industrial Premiums 


Paid in Advance 





Three obnoxious bills were introduced in 
the New York legislature by Walter S. 
Gedney, Republican, of Nyack, affecting 
life insurance with no constructive pur- 
pose. One ‘of the measures adds a new sub- 
division 11 to section 101 of the insurance 
law providing for the return of the un- 
earned premium under a life contract. This 
is a measure which found some support in 
the report of the Lockwood Housing Com- 
mittee, but no bill was prepared or intro- 
duced covering the subject. The new 
subdivision reads: 

“11. A provision that if the insured shall 
die before the expiration of the period for 
which a premium shall have been paid, the 
unearned premium shall be repaid to the 
personal representative of decedent if the 
premium was paid by him, and otherwise 
to the person by whom such premium was 
paid.” 

A second measure forbids the charging 
of an extra premium, or interest charge 
where a life premium is paid quarterly or 
semi-annually. This is accomplished by 
adding a new section 101-f to the insurance 
law reading as follows: 

“$101-f. Interest charges on premium 
payments. On and after July first, 1925, 
no domestic life insurance corporation, 
which authorizes semi-annual, quarterly of 
other periodic premium payments of less 
than a year on any policy, shall exact or 
collect in addition to any such periodic 
payment interest or other charges on the 
balance remaining unpaid of the annual 
premium thereof.” 

The third measure relates to industrial 
policies, and provides for a discount where 
the entire yearly premium is paid in ad- 
vance. This is brought about by adding a 
new section as follows: 

“$101-e. Payment of premiums on in- 
dustrial policies. On and after July 1 
1925, no policy of industrial life insurance 
where the premiums are payable weekly 
shall be issued or delivered in this state 
unless it shall authorize the payment in 
advance of an annual premium, in lieu of 
such weekly payments, which premium 
shall equal the aggregate of such weekly 
payments for the period of one year less 
a sum which represents the cost of such 
weekly collections. The amount of such 
deduction shall be on a basis of the per- 
centage of the aggregate of such weekly 
payments for the period of one year, and, 
in the case of each company, shall be 
approved by the superintendent of 
insurance.” 

CHECK DISCARDING POLICIES 
Vice-President Luther of Aetna Life 

Asks Fieldmen for Cooveration to 
Reduce Dropping of Protection 

Vice-President K. A. Luther of the 
Aetna Life has sent to the representa- 
tives of the company a letter in which 
he asks their full cooperation in the 
stand taken by the company in refusing 
to accept business that involved the dis- 
continuance of insurance in another 
company. 

“Several of the other companies are 
giving splendid cooperation along this 
line.” said Vice-President Luther, “and 
many of our general agents and agents 
have heen exceedingly glad to avail 
themselves of the opportunity afforded 
hy their 


husiness 


notification to conserve our 
We are firmly convinced that 
this is good business. and that all should 

The institution of life insur- 
bigger than any one company, 
reneral agent, or agent, and its preserva- 
tion is vital to all of us. We all want 
cood business properly sold, but do not 
want to build on the ruins of another 
man’s structure. We are sure that care 
ful compliance with this request will be 
of m iterial and that it 
will avoid 
and delay.” 


cooperate 


ance 1s 


issistance to us, 


unnece ry correspondence 
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New England Mutual 
Revises Policies 
LIBERALIZES MANY FEATURES 


All Forms of Surrender Charge Elimi- 
nated; Extend Mutuality Pro- 
visions; Other Changes 
The New England Mutual Life has 
made a complete revision of its policies 
making a number of important changes. 
All forms of surrender charge in con- 
nection with policies have been elimi- 
nated and the benefits of mutuality have 
been extended to every part of the con- 

tract to which it can be applied. 

The first page has been made an ef- 
fective contract in itself. It includes all 
the features that enter into a modern 
life insurance contract, if continued in 
force to maturity. The two all-impor- 
tant components, Non-Forfeiture and 
Mutuality, are referred to directly; and 
all items that are in any way limitations 
of benefits are plainly set forth, so that 
there are no further restrictions to be 
found on any of the other pages. This 
is believed to be the only policy whose 
first page is so constructed. 

One additional privilege that will prove 
important in some cases is the granting 
of a loan value at the end of the second 
year, instead of the third year. But this 
loan can be made only for the purpose 
of borrowing money to pay the third 
premium. The second-year premium- 
loan, therefore, is not on the same foot- 
ing as the third-year cash-loan, being for 
a different purpose. 

It is definitely guaranteed that, if the 
msured reserves the right to change the 
beneficiary, he may make any change in 
or disposition of the policy” that he 
wishes, without the consent of the bene 
ficiary. 

A fifth settlement option for the pay 
ment of the proceeds has been added. 
Under it any part of the whole sum 
may be paid at any time, until it is ex 
hausted, the final instalment being for 
the balance only, with interest. The war 
clause has been eliminated. The agree- 
ment paragraph of the new application 
and the new conditional binding receipt, 
which is printed at the foot of every 
application, definitely provide that in 
case of prepayment, the insurance is in 
force from the date of the execution 
of the application if the application is ap- 
proved by the company. The agreement 
contains no. restrictions regarding oc- 
cupations. These points are covered in 
one of the questions in the application. 
The agreement does not require that a 
policy must be delivered while the in- 
sured is in good health, provided the 
premium has been prepaid. 

All Disability and Double Indemnity 
features are covered by Supplemental 
\greements. 


ISSUES MODIFIED LIFE 
Pacific Mutual Has Non-Participating 
Policy, for Men Only, From $5,000 
to $30,000 
Phe Pacific Mutual Life has joined 
the ranks of companies issuing the modi- 
fied life policy and has planned its con- 
tract to be written on the non-participat- 
ing basis only. It is further provided 
that this form will not be written on 
the annual dividend plan. No_ policy 
will be issued for less than $5,000 or 
more than $30,000, on ages 22 to 55 in- 
clusive. Only male risks are acceptable, 
uch as lawyers, physicians, merchants 
and bankers. Annual and semi-annual 
premiums for the first five years, based 

on a $1,000 policy, follow: 


Annual Semi-annual 


Without With Without With 
Age P.T.D. PID: PTD. PID: 
25 $8.51 $9.97 $4.43 $5.18 
30 9.74 11.45 5.06 5.95 
35 11.36 13.39 5.91 6.96 
40 13.69 16.17 “hk 8.41 
45 16.92 20.00 8.80 10.40 
50 21.67 25.62 tg 13.32 
55 28.13 33.46 14.63 17.40 











ness without an agency organization. The original broker is always the 
| agent of record. He is protected—renewals guaranteed to his estate. No 
| business written by this office direct. 


Not Issued by Any Other Company 


$50,000—5 year term doubling to $100,000 for death due to any accident, 
and $500 monthly after two weeks of any total disability. 


Premiums waived after three months if disability continues. 
. premium—Age 35—$660.50. Send for rates for other ages. 


Write or telephone. 


GOULDEN, COOK & GUDEON, Managers 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 
130 William Street, New York 


Telephone John 2800 


This is the only general agency in the entire insurance world doing busi- 


Annual 








Metropolitan Welfare 
Saves 30,000 Lives 


WORK COVERS BROAD FIELD 
Last Year 2,565,295 Nursing Visits Were 
Made; 40,474,878 Pieces Of 
Literature Distributed 





Since the Welfare Division of the 
Metropolitan Life was started, sixteen 
years ago, there has been a net saving 
in mortality among the industrial policy- 
holders of the company of 30,000 lives. 
This indicates the improvement in mor- 
tality which may be credited to the ef- 
forts of the company. For the entire 
period 1911 to 1923 the aggregate sav- 
ing in lives over and above the saving 
expected from the general population 
results was 171,000. 

One of the important features of the 
Welfare Division is the free nursing ser- 
vice for industrial policyholders. Last 
vear 2,565,295 visits to 543,753 policy- 
holders were made, a total since the 
service was started in 1909 of 20,863,217. 

During 1924 alone 40,474,878 pieces of 
literature on welfare subjects were dis- 
tributed, bringing the total to date up 
to 343,465,385. There are eighty dif- 
ferent health pamphlets now being used. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT DECISION 

It was ruled last Tuesday by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Philadelphia that reserve funds main- 
tained by mutual life insurance com- 
panies to pay policies at maturity are 
“invested capital” and accordingly not 
subject to war excess profits tax. 

The decision sustained an order di 
recting collector of Internal Revenue 
for New Jersey to refund $83,779 to the 
Mutual Benefit which represented war 
excess profits taxes on a reserve’ fund 
of $186,258,796 in 1917. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE’S GROWTH 





Company Paid for Over $65,877,000 Last 
Year; Insurance in Force Now 
$285,709,897 

The Kansas City Life had the largest 
amount of issued business in its history 
last year, the new paid-for insurance 
amounting to $65,877,542. This brings 
the company’s total amount of insurance 
in force up to more than $285,709,000. 

President J. B. Reynolds organized the 
company just thirty years ago this year. 
Ten years ago the company’s insurance 
in force was $77,137,000. In 1915 the as- 
sets were $5,877,000, whereas at the close 
of last year they totaled $34,466,875. The 
total surplus to policyholders is $5,142,269. 


AETNA LIFE’S JUBILEE 
To Celebrate Company’s Seventy-Five 

Years and Honor Its Past Presi- 

dents During Coming Months 

To commemorate its seventy-five years 
of existence, and again to pay a fitting 
tribute to Eliphalet A. Bulkeley, first pres- 
ident of the company, Thomas O. Enders, 
his successor, and Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
who guided the destinies of the Aetna Life 
for forty years, the months of March, 
April and May have been set aside as 
“Presidents’ Diamond Jubilee.” During 
these seventy-five working days the field 
wili concentrate upon the production of a 
complimentary quota which will help to 
make the year 1925 a memorable one in 
the growth and development of the com- 
pany. 

Vice-President Kendrick A. Luther, who 
originated the Jubilee, announces that each 
agency has been given a goal computed 
upon an equitable basis, and that all paid 
ordinary business, all paid accident and 
health business, and = a_ proportionate 
amount of paid group and wholesale busi- 
ness will count in determining the final 
gross total of paid business during the 


Jubilee. 











THE EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


ANNOUNCES THE 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS 
IN ITS HISTORY 


E-Q-U-I-T-A-B-L-E _L-I-F-E 
0-F 1-0-W-A 


Founded: 1867 Home Office: Des Moines 








Provident Mutual Life 
Now Sixty Years Old 


STARTED IN BASEMENT ROOM 





Last Year Company Wrote New Paid- 
for Business of $96,673,000; Details 
of 1924 Business 





The Provident Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia is sixty years old this year. 
Starting business in a modest basement 
room at 247 S. Third Street, it closed 
iast year with new paid-for business 
amounting to $96,673,313, making the 
company’s insurance in force $705,356,432. 
In his annual report on the business for 
last year President Asa S. Wing presents 
some interesting details. First Premiums 
were paid during the year on new insur- 
ance as follows: 

Endowment Policies, payable at 

maturity or prior decease. . .$44,793,998 

Life Policies payable at death 


TE Se aE DORE TTP ET 33,384,485 
Tent TPOIGeS -s44.ss1aes eames 17,771,125 
Additions to Policies by divi- 

QBS: 0 caiitnasecetecneen oe 723,705 
POA sors adsdskaweRenweweaeewen $96,673,313 


The insurance in force is distributed as 
follows: 


Endowment policies ......... $435,224,750 
DROS ONGIES. 5.0 o5:<<eaisornsivcies 195,434,767 
POP MOUNECIES: Weis ceocesaeve 69,378,115 
Reversionary additions ...... 5,318,800 


The company’s total assets of $158,952,- 
172 are distributed as follows: 


Real: estate soca ccvccee $1,103,305.89 
Mortgages and Ground 
PROMS: ccSecuedeiwepueeee 54,392,928.43 
Loans on Collateral Secur- 
BOYS < «sen vetalo abies sees ee ee 100,000.00 
Advances on Policies of 
this Company. ..<s0ssec0s 20,483,487.00 
Sonds at amortized value 
computed on basis of 
State eas eae sicneress 75,571,408.15 
Stock at Market Value 
Prescribed by Insurance 
COMIMISSIONETS: 25.0046 5 244,342.00 
OSE cs ee ha aid eatin 613,648.73 
Interest due and accrued, 
deferred and uncollected 
PYCMMHEMNS, ClC.. 6..:6-6:0.0:55.00 6,443,052.77 
$158,952,172.97 


The material changes in the form of 
investment have been an increase of 
more than $13,000,000 in amount of mort- 
gages, an increase of about $1,700,000 in 
Advances on Policies and a decrease of 
nearly $2,000,000 in Loans on Collateral. 

The gross death loss for 1924 is 54.5 
per cent. of that expected by the Amer- 
ican Table, as compared with 57.9 per 
cent. for 1923. The net death loss for 
1924 was 48.6 per cent. of the amount 
expected by the mortality table as com- 
pared with 51.6 per cent. for 1923. 

For the sixty years of the Company’s 
experience the corresponding ratio on 
the gross amount terminated by death 
has been 61.1 per cent. 


PRUDENTIAL MORTALITY 





Statistics for Last Year Show Decrease 
for Pneumonia, Influenza and 
Other High Rate Causes 
_ Decreases in mortality due to pneumonia, 
influenza, ‘iehtheria and scarlet feve., 
compared with 1923, were experienced by 
lhe Prudential in 1924. Influenza fatali- 
tes among 10,000,000 Prudential policy- 
holders were cut in half. During 1923 
there were 7,055 death claims on account 
of influenza. Last year the number was 
reduced to 3.221. Pneumonia showed a 
greater resistance to the visorous meas- 
ures enforced to stamp it out. In 1923 
deaths charged to it were 25,542; last year 

there were 23,090. 

Among holders of industrial policies 
alone, there were 403 fewer deaths from 
diphtheria, compared with 1923 and 54 
fewer from scarlet fever. Since the epi- 
demic outbreak of 1918, influenza has 
caused 103,301 deaths among Prudential 
policyholders, or about one in every 175. 
Since 1919 pneumonia has claimed 105,365. 
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Important Matters Up 
To Executive Body 


MID-YEAR MEETING NEXT WEEK 





Reports of Clegg and Searle; Kansas 
City Convention and Ethical Prob- 
lems for Discussion 

Ethical and salesmanship problems will 
be concentrated on at the mid-year meet- 
ing of the executive committee, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, which 
will be held Monday at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. President John William 
Clegg, as presiding officer, will review the 
past year’s activities, and will give his 
interpretation of association difficulties as 
observed during his tour of the middle 
west. A feature of the meeting will be 
the report of William A. Searle, who was 
appointed traveling assistant fo Mr. Clegg; 
in order to expand the work of the asso- 
ciation to its maximum possibilities. Mr. 
Searle has been touring the west, middle 
west and southeast, and will tell the com- 
mittee the results of his trip, following 
which Vice-Presidents George E. Lackey 
John H. Russell and Paul F. Clark and 
Secretary George D. Adler will discuss 
activities and conditions in their respec- 
tive territories. The financial report will 
then be read by Treasurer Robert L. 
Jones. 

Neil D. Sills, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Council, will present the relation- 
ship between Canadian and United States 
underwriters, and will probably make 
recommendations as to an _ international 
convention in 1926. The report of the 
National Association’s Publications Com- 
mittee, of which the late Charles Jerome 
Edwards was chairman for seventeen 
years, will be delivered by former Na 
tional President Ernest J. Clark, member 
of the committee and confrere of Mr. 
Edwards. Important changes in the pol- 
icy of the Association News will be de- 
scribed by Executive Secretary Everett 
M. Ensign, followed by the report of 
former National President J. Stanley Fd- 
wards, chairman of the committee on edu- 
cational standards. 

One of the features of the meeting will 
be a discussion of 1925 Convention plans 
by A. E. Myers, who, as president of the 
Kansas City Association, will have charge 
of the Kansas City convention committee. 
It is expected the convention attendance 
this year will be approximately 3,500. 
study of the idea of sectional executive 
committee meetings has been made by for- 
mer National President Jonathan K 
Voshell and he will give the opinion of 
his committee. One of Mr. Voshell’s chief 
interests has been a close degree of co- 
operation between the National Associa- 
tion and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and he will describe how the 
Chamber of Commerce is successfully 
spreading the gospel of life insurance. 

The committee on agency nomenclature, 
of which Guy MacLaughlin, of Houston, 
Texas, is chairman, has been working on 
the question of granting an honorary de- 
gree of distinction to life underwriters 
who qualify for it. The title of Counsellor 
of Life Insurance has been suggested, and 
as the Canadian Association has been 





1846 


Other Liabilities 
Surplus Reserves: 


Unassigned Funds 





THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Insurance in force (Dec. 31, 1924)............ $541,268,924.51 
Total Admitted Assets........ 


Policy Reserves, Company’s Standard (higher 
than that required by any state)........... $ 99,971,639.00 
Dividends on Deposit with Interest 


For Dividends in 1925...... 
Market Fluctuation and Invest- 
ment Contingency Reserve... 


. .. -$3,550,000.00 


ee 


New Paid-for Business in 1924..... wort’ $82,839,503.23 


1925 


119,224,634.25 


4,254,585.67 
3,876,867.77 


1,369,972.58 
6,201 ,569.23 
11,121,541.81 





$119,224,634.25 








especially empowered by the Canadian 
Parliament to grant a degree, the report 
of this committee will be interesting. 
Among the other matters to be discussed 
are the Princeton University case, which 
was a subject of so much comment at the 
Los Angeles convention; the so-called 
“competitive policy” controversy and the 
revival of the movement to reduce the 
various forms of taxation. 





WELLS AGENCY TO MOVE 





Will Occupy Federal Reserve Bank 
Building About May 1; Have Leased 
3,600 Square Feet 
The Graham C. Wells agency of the 
Provident Mutual, at 149 Broadway, New 
York, will move on or about May 1 to the 
Federal Reserve Bank Building, 33 Lib- 
erty street. The agency has leased 3,600 
square feet of space in keeping with the 
consistent expansion of the business. The 
offices are to be on the fifth floor and have 
been planned by H. A. Hopf & Company 
management enrineers. with accommoda- 
tions for six private offices, a service and 
brokerage departments, and forty desks 

for the agents. 





RESTAURANT EMPLOYES GROUP 

Employees of the Pennsylvania Res- 
taurants, recently taken over by the 
Boomer-du Pont group of hotels and res- 
taurants. have been iusured under a group 
life. accident, health and pension policy by 
Goulden. Cook & Gudeon, New York man- 
agers of the Connecticut General through 
Geery, Guthrie & Co., Inc., and J. A. 
Montgomery. These restaurants are lo- 
cated in New York, Broad Street; Phila- 
delphia, North Philadelphia, Pa.; Harris- 
hurg, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Md., and 
Jersey City. 








Pennsylvania 
‘iy 


have matured. 











VER forty per cent of the new business of the 

Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 

who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 
lives, but by recommending the Company to their friends. 


SPECIALLY valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 





BIG GATHERING AT CONGRESS 





Guests Include National Trustees and 
Former Presidents, Company Offi- 
cials and Superintendent Beha 


To all indications the annual sales 
congress and banquet of the New York 
Life Underwriters’ Association next 
Tuesday will be the largest ever held in 
the history of the association. An at- 
tendance of over 2,000 is expected at the 
congress sessions and over 750 at the 
banquet. The speakers at the banquet 
are J. Howard Ardney, vice-president 
of the National Bank of Commerce, who 
will talk on “Insurance and Banking,” 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, who has se- 
lected as his topic “Main Street and 
Wall Street,” and Will Rogers, the Zieg 
feld Follies humorist. 

The board of trustees and former pres- 
idents of the national association have 
been invited as guests, as well as Super 
intendent of Insurance Beha and a good 
many home office officials. 


FLOYD WITH HART & EUBANK 





Takes Charge ofl New Salary Budget 
Department of Agency; an Author- 
ity on This Insurance 


Ernest FE. Floyd has joined the Hart 
& Eubank agency of the Aetna Life in 
Greater New York in charge of its new 


salary budget department. Mr. Floyd 
was formerly with the Louis Reichert 
agency of the Travelers in New York, 


and while there made a careful study of 
salary budget insurance, becoming  thor- 
oughly conversant with it. 


Urge Higher Fees in 
Agents’ Associations 


MAKE THEM MORE EFFECTIVE 





President Clegg and Other National 
Association Leaders Have Plans for 
Larger Usefulness 





The trustees of the National Associa- 
iton of Life Underwriters, headed by 
President John William Clegg, and in- 
cluding such leaders as Edward A. 
Woods, Graham C. Wells, J. Stanley Ed- 
wards and E. B. Hamlin, have started a 
new plan to make the local associations 
more effective. Money of the strong 
local associations have become genuine 
forces in their communities and have 
raised the standards and largely the per- 
sonnel of the business to a high plane, 
while other locals have no influence and 
only a feeble existence. A careful survey 
and analysis of the whole situation made 
by the National Association discloses that 
the effectiveness of the local associations 
is generally in proportion to the activity 
and the cost of membership. It was 
found that in 156 locals the average dues 
are only $5.99 per active member and 
$8.21 per general agent. 

Che recommendation of the trustees of 
the National Association to the locals is 
that they be put on a basis of not less 
than $12 a year dues for a solicitor and 
that dues for a general agent, manager or 
any agency head under contract with a 
company should not be less than $60 a 
year. 

Among the new plans under way are 
the following: 


To bring about closer relations with 
your local. One move is to hold See- 
tional Executive Committee meetings 


near enough to you so that your member 
of the National Executive Committee 
can easily attend, and make these meetings 
valuable to you. 

To study the needs of the locals and 
offer help. That’s one of the duties of 
the newly appointed field assistant to the 
president. This work is under way now. 

To help standardize the activities of 
locals and make the weaker ones stronger 

To tabulate successful methods of con- 
ducting local association work. 

To establish a speakers’ bureau. 

To furnish speakers as far as possible. 

To make available a file of model state 
laws for aid of local associations threat- 
ened with harmful legislation, so you will 
not be caught napping as some associa- 
tions have been. 

To prepare and suggest programs for 
local meetings, sales congresses and 
special activities. 

To acquaint locals with ways in which 
thev can expect help from the National. 

To gather and study suggestions for 
making the National worth more to the 
local and to the individual member—that 
means you. 

To make the National more responsive 
to the needs of the individual under- 
writer. ’ 








A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering. unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the oid 
Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


MUTUAL 
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; ; ; : 5 re Hartford, Connecticut. 
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ance is needed. increase public confidence. 





ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 


“ETNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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‘seth Life Launches 
Salary Budget Plan 


TO BE WRITTEN ON ANY FORM 





Monthly Rate for Occupation Classifi- 
cation to Apply; Without Medical 
Examination 





The Aetna Life has completed its plan 
for issuing insurance to employes on the 
“Salary Budget Plan,’ without medical 
examination. Under different names, such 
as “Salary Savings” and “Payroll Deduc- 
tion,’ several other companies are now 
using similar plans. 

Under the Aetna Life’s plan policies will 
be issued upon any of the company’s regu- 
lar forms, both participating and non-parti- 
cipating. Double indemnity and Disability 
3 or Disability 4 may be included under the 
regular rules. 

‘The rate charged will be the regular 
monthly one for the classification to which 
the individual belongs. The Aetna Life’s 
rule as regards a five dollar premium will 
not apply, and no policy will be issued for 
less than $1,000, nor will any policy be 
written which bears a monthly premium ot 
less than one dollar. 

Applications may be submitted on special 
forms without medical examination, and 
policies will be issued without medical ex- 
amination in cases where all information 
in the hands of the home office indicates 
that the risk is standard. Following the 
company’s practice in regard to additional 
insurance for old policyholders without 
medical examination, the only Term policy 
that will be issued on the Salary Budget 
plan without medical examination will bé 
Five Year Term Insurance. It states 
where a medical examination is required 
by law, the company had drawn up a brief 
form for the purpose. 





MAKING MISTAKES IN AGE 





They May Lead to Loss of Business; 
E. W. Marshall Points Out How 
They May Be Avoided 
Quite frequently applications for single 
premium life annuities and single pre- 
mium refund annuities are sent in to the 
home office with the age of the annui- 
tant incorrectly calculated, says Edward 
W. Marshall, assistant actuary of the 
Provident Mutual Life, in discussing 
mistakes in age of annuitants. This 
means that the single premium for the 
alnuity, which must be collected in cash 
before the contract can be issued, is 
also incorrect. Consequently, delays in 
issuing the contract occur and at times 

embarrassing situations arise. 

The rates for single premium life an- 
nhuities and single premium refund an- 
huities contained in the Annuity Rate 
sook are based on the age of the annui- 
tant on the, last birthday. Hence the 
age of the annuitant at nearest birthday 
should not be taken. Instead, calculate 
the age of the annuitant on the last 
birthday and make a pro rata allowance 
lor each quarter of a year elapsed since 
the annuitant’s last birthday as indicated 
in the Rate Book. 

For example, if the annuitant’s actual 
age iS seventy-one years and _ seven 
months, the Company would calculate 
the age as seventy-one and one-half and 
the rate for the annuity would be just 
half-way between those for age seven- 
ty-one and seventy-two. Similarly, if 
the annuitant’s age is seventy-one years 
and eleven months, the age for calcu- 


lating the premium would. be seventy-one 
and three-quarters and the rate would 
be three-quarters of the way between 
the rate of ages seventy-one and 
seventy-two. 

For example, to calculate the rate for 
a life annuity of $100 yearly for a man 
aged seventy-one years and_ eleven 
months (taken at age seventy-one and 
three-quarters in finding the rate) the 
following calculation should be made: 


Rate—Age 71........ $768.00 
Rate—Age 72........ 738.00 
Difference: c..6.sce. $30.00 


34 of Difference, $22.50 


Subtract this $22.50 from age 71 rate 
leaving $745.50, the rate for age 71%. 

Py following these instructions for 
finding the annuitant’s age, the agent 
will avoid much trouble and possible loss 
of business in annuity transactions. 





TO HOLD DIAMOND JUBILEE 


The Aetna Life has designated March, 
April and May of this year as “Presi- 
dents’ Diamond Jubilee” and is urging 
its general agents that the paid-for pro- 
duction during this period excel any 
previous record. The received business 
of the company for the first five weeks 
of this year was practically 58% greater 
than that received during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 





SPLENDID 
OPPORTUNITY 


A rapidly growing, strong, eastern, old 
line life insurance company has an open- 
ing for a capable assistant actuary. Write 
stating qualifications and salary expected. 
All replies treated as strictly confidential. 
Address: “Actuary,” 

The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 











To Rent 


es quiet office in Hudson Terminal 
Building, 30 Church Street. 

Ideal for two or three Brokers or Agents 
desiring small overhead. i 


Phone: Cortlandt 1427 














SQUARE DEALING 


with Agents and Policyholders made possible last 
year’s splendid Record of New Business 


$103,955,200. 
A Pledge of Still Greater Achievement in 1925 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company © 


Boston, Mass. 























HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 





ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 





Premiums received during 

the year 1923.......esseeeeers $7,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Endow- 

ments, Dividends, ¢tc......- 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets...-.+seeees 2,401,507 


Actual Mortality 56% of the 
amount expected. 


Insurance in Force..a....++++ 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets ....0..seee06 48,655,222 








FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 


256 Broadway New York 

















INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 
a 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1924 
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i The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whale Life, Limited Payment and Endewment SOLD 


ORD! i THROUGH 
High Value 

POLICIES Attractive and Novel Features ye Own 
Low Cost 


Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
money-making opportunfties. 
E. J. HEPPENHEIME 


give Agents unsurpassed 


Vice-President 
° Seeretary 


GENCY 
STAFF ONLY 


R, 
CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vien Cvesisent 
8. R. DROWM, Asst. Sec’y and Aset. Trencurer 


HIOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





CJR Ja JR, 


MO. 


——————_—— 


MNCL NGG) NO) OLNG). 





ASSEtS ..ccccccccces pdbacewae ks Cddecddccccncedécccdaneceddccesenneseqseeesesasesccoueeeds $ 41,521,283.19 
Liabilities .......0« nhauddddacvdedhadunddntdecdduahdctenbuseunauhsnedsankeccauscenaduanee 36,164,159.74 
Capital and Surplus. ......scccceeeeeeeeeeenccerteeeccseeeeeeeecreneeneseeeeeeeeseseeens 5,357,123.43 
Insuirance itm Farce. scccccccccccccceccscccccccnccevceccscccccnsccsescseseccecccscooocses 273,540,675.00 
Payments to Policyholders........+sesceceececceeeeeeeeeeeeseees sre sreeseseeseeereneces 3,036,319.80 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization............ $35,784,215.15 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 
SPANO GALGA CASAS GAS OAWGA OA ACAG 





DOOM! UPUPUPUMUMUM Xe 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
a record of EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of prosperous and suc- 


cessful business. 





It has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a resuj\t of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, mzputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance servive. © | 


Those considering life insuranee as 


a profession are invited to apply to .%& 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street be 
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Metropolitan Life to 
Broadcast Welfare 


DAIL SETTING-UP EXERCISES 


Through WEAF (N. Y.) and Washing- 
ton and Boston Stations Company 
Will Send Out Various Features 


As a part of its welfare activities, the 
Metropolitan Life start using radio broad- 
casting, first going on the air Monday 
morning, March 30, with especially 
planned setting-up exercises. The com- 
pany will go on the air at 6:45 A. M. on 
each weekday morning and will broad- 
cast specially planned setting-up exercises 
through station WEAF (New York City), 
WCAP (Washington), and WEEI (Bos- 
ton) during the ensuing hour. In addition, 
a popularized health talk of fifteen min- 
utes’ duration will be sent out through 
the same stations on one night each 
week, the day and hour still to be deter- 
mined. 

‘To initiate this program, the Metropoli- 
tan will provide its own studio, its own 
physical instructor, its own speakers and 
its own talent for an occasional variation 
of the program. The studio will be main- 
tained in the forty-six storied tower of 
the home office building at No. 1 Madison 
avenue, New York City, and will be con- 
nected by direct wire with the several 
broadcasting stations. 

The hour of setting-up exercises will be 
divided into three periods or classes. The 
first class will run from 6:45 to 7:05 
1. m., the second from 7:05 to 7:25 and 
the third for the balance of the hour. 
Each period of exercise will be prefaced 
y a short explanatory talk. By means 
of this schedule, it is anticipated that the 
rising hours of those who will be most 
benefited by the exercise will be fully 
covered. 

The receiving area under this arrange 
ment will include the states of Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode: Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, parts of Georgia 
ind the District of Columbia, comprising 
a section populated by 40,000,000 indivi- 
duals, of whom several million can be 
res ached by radio. The company has 17,- 

806,386 policies in force in this area, held 
by more than ten million individuals. 

For a number of years past the Metro- 
politan has been carrying on intensive and 
widespread health work among both its 22,- 
000,000 policyholders and the public in 
general. 


Wirtz Bill Amending Texas 
Robinson Law Is Defeated 


When the Wirtz bill, intended to re- 
peal the compulsory investment features 
of the Robinson Law in Texas, was 
roted upon last week, it was defeated. 


United States Life Seventy- 
five Years Old This Month 


On Wednesday the United States Life 
was seventy-five years old. President 
Henry Moir is sending out to the policy- 
holders and other friends of the com- 
pany a card announcing the fact. The 
first actuary of the company, John A. 
Stewart, is still alive and is now one 
hundred and two years old. 





WRITES 401 APPS IN MONTH 





Young Texan With Only One Year’s 
Experience Sets a High Mark 
Of Production 

Rk. C. Peck, of Yoakum, Texas, a rep- 
resentative of the Amicable Life of 
Waco, has written in one month 401 
completed applications. The amount of 
insurance written was $439,750. 

Harry E. Glatz, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
holds the record to date with 515 pre- 
paid cases written in one month. 

Mr. Peck is only twenty-nine and 
started in the life insurance business in 
February, 1924, prior to which he had 
no experience in insurance. 


AN INCREASE OF 118% 


Hart & Eubank Pes on $12,247,854 in 
January and February; Training 
Class Flourishing 
For the first two months of 1925 the 
Hart & Eubank agency of the Aetna Life 
in Greater New York shows an increase 
in paid for business of 118% over the 
same period of last year. The paid for 

business, exclusive of group, totaled $12, 
247,854 for January and february, as 
against $5,622,509 for the same period oi 
last year. The group business for 1925 to 
date shows an increase in excess of 475% 
over last year. 

The training class of the agency, under 
the leadership of Raymond G. Gregory, is 
just completing its course of six weeks. 
Mr. Gregory reports that all of his twelve 
men have produced one application, and 
all but two have brought in more than 
one, although they have only been workin 
ten days on a full time basis. The second 
course will start March 30. 


ADVANTAGES IN ANNUITIES 


Goulden, Cook & Gadeon Urge Greater 
Use of Monthly or Annual 
Annuity 
Goulden, Cook & Gudeon, managers 
for the Connecticut General in New 
York, in a letter to their clients, point 
out the favorable features in annuities 
for both men and women, from ages 
fifty to eighty-five. A definite monthly 
or annual income for life is guaranteed, 
tax free until total payments to the 
annuitant exceed the amount deposited. 
emphasis is made that this is a way 
in which the investor can use and enjoy 
not only a good rate of interest on his 
investment, but also the capital itself, 
and at the same time be sure he cannot 

outlive his income. 

One form of annuity provides life in- 
come only. The other, guarantees in 
addition, the return to the annuitant’s 
estate of any difference between the 
amount deposited by him and_ the 
mount he has received. The annual 
percentage of returns at different ages 
under both forms follow: 


MALE FEMALE 

With Without With Without 

return of returnof return of return of 
Age deposit deposit deposit deposit 
50 6.96% 7.69% 6.38% 6.97%, 
55 7.59 8.59 6.95 7.75 
60 8.30 9.72 7.66 8.77 
65 9.20 11.23 8.48 10.07 
70 10.29 13.28 9.42 11.69 
75 11.72 16.10 10.62 13.92 
80 13.45 20.04 12.09 16.97 
85 14.40 24.93 13.96 21.27 


Thomas W. Sweeney, who has been in 
charge of publicity for the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, has resigned to go into the 
insurance brokerage business in New 
York with his father at 1 Liberty Street. 








JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 


ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 


AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 


——_ 
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THE PASS KE at 


ALL the ODDS a SALESMAN asks ARE: 


To be admitted within the door. 
To be invited to have a seat. 
To be granted a chance to talk. 


ALL the ODDS a PROSPECT asks ARE: 


To be frankly advised of his needs. 


To be intelligently informed of insurance advan- 
tages. 


To be properly covered with adequate protection. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE— 
IS THE PASS KEY—THAT OPENS— 


FOR THE SALESMAN, the opportunity to 


acquire desirable information. 


FOR THE PROSPECT, the opportunity. to 


receive wholesome advice. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE— 
HAS BEEN PROVEN—AN ALLY— 


FOR THE SALESMAN, in providing an 
unlimited field of prospects. 


FOR THE PROSPECT, in providing an in- 


valuable form of protection. 


THE SAME COMMISSION HERE AND 
HEREAFTER—THIS YEAR AND NEXT 


Missouri STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE Co. 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


ACCIDENT 
GROUP 


HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS 


LIFE 
HEALTH 
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A Definite Working 
Plan For the Year 


IT CORRECTS F FAULTS ALSO 


E. L. Smith’s Program Called Best Plan 
Of the Kind; Serves As Daily 
Reminder 








A young man who but recently started 
out as a life insurance salesman, E. L. 
Smith, son of General Agent A. C. Smith, 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, laid 
out a plan for himself for the coming 
year which was voted by the company 
the best plan of the kind that had been 
seen, especially applicable to younger 
agents in the business. Summarizing thc 
results of the plan, Mr. Smith says: 

This plan is a working model which 
I shall try to follow. Some of it is the 
routine that goes on in my daily life re- 
gardless of whether or not I have a 
specific plan. For example, it is natural 
to cultivate new acquaintances; it is 
natural that I should know that I must 
be agreeable and cheerful. But if I 
don’t incorporate those things in a defi- 
nite plan I am liable to forget their value 
and think of them only occasionally. 

I have worked out my quota on the 
following basis: 

I will make at least ten calls per day. 
This should and must result in five in- 
terviews. Five each day for twenty-five 
days make a hundred and twenty-five 
per month. Counting eight per cent. as 
the ratio of applications to interviews, 
we find that according to figures we have 
ten applications. Figuring that these will 
average almost $2,000 each, we have the 
quota of $200,000 for the year. 


The plan follows: 


MY GOAL 

I. Amount 
A. For the year—$200,000 
B. For each month—$18,000 
C. For each week—$4,000 


Il. Applications—not less than 2 each week 
MY PLAN 


I. Securing Prospects 
A, Cultivating new acquaintances 
B. Getting suggestions from new appli- 
cants or prospects 
C Werses on friends and acquaintances 
Young men (Clerks, salaried men) 
2. Sons of business men 
3. Young business men 
4. Successful business men 
5. Railroad employees 
6. Farmers (May, June) 
II. Seeing Prospects 
A. Pi start each morning with a list 
of 15 
B. I will see at least ten during that day 
C. My interviews will test my ability. 
If they are numerous, all right; if not, 
I shall investigate 
PD. I will not waste so much time on men 
who cannot afford to carry much in- 
surance because there are many who 
can carry it 
Ill. My Interviews 
(They have been fairly successful, but 
they have been too few) 
A. Make more definite appointments 
B. Go to the home of the prospect; it is 
easier 
C, For every call try to arrange for an 
interview; fight for it, if nothing else 
-then try to sell him when I have 
plenty of time 
D. Continue the practice of bringing pros- 
pects to the office at night 
IV. Records 
A system of records must be kept to show 
the result of every call and interview 
V. Sales Talk 
A. I must learn to improve it—it is too 
much the same in all cases 
B. I must give this important part of my 
work more study and thought 
VI. Study 
A. | will spend at least one hour each 
day studying life insurance 
I. My texts will be: 
1. Diamond Life Bulletins 
2. Life Association News 
3. Rap1IaTor 
4. R & R Service Bulletins 
VII. Personality-—as a salesman I must make 
a good impression 
A. I must be agreeable and cheerful 
B. I must look like a business man 
C. I must consider the a of others 
D. I must keep my _ friends’ and 
acquaintances 
FE. I must cultivate personality 
Correction of My Faults 
A. I must gain confidence in myself 
B. I must learn to keep my own counsel 
C. I must not omit the big men 
(1 will add to this list during the year) 


Vill. 


MY WORKING DAY 
7.45 Office 
8.15 Start soliciting 
Return to the office to check morning’s 


wor 

Lunch (if no work can be done) 

1.15 Office 

1.30 Start soliciting 

5.30 Return to office to check day’s work 

7.30 If possible, have appointment. If not, 
plan for next day. 


PRUDENTIAL WRITES BIG GROUP 





Public Service of New Jersey Insures 
12,000 Employes for More Than 


$15,000,000 
The Prudential has closed a group 
life case with the Public Service Cor- 


poration of New Jersey on its employees 
involving insurance to the amount of 
$15,000,000 or more and covering more 
than twelve thousand employees. 

Subsidiary companies of this organiza- 
tion provide local transportation, electric- 
ity and gas to communities throughout a 
large part of the state of New Jersey. All 
those employees who have been in the 
service of any of the Public Service com- 
panies for a year or more will be eligible 
for a minimum policy of $1,000 without 
physical examination. In addition to the 
12,000 now eligible, the benefit will, within 
the next twelve months, be automatically 
extended to 4,000 others who are now of 
less than one year’s employment. 

The policy provides for payment in the 
case of death and for those of less than 
sixty years of age in the case of total and 
permanent disability. 

The premium to be paid by employees is 
at the rate of sixty cents per month, per 
thousand, to be deducted from salaries and 
wages. The Public Service companies pay 
all premiums in excess of the sixty cents 
and assume all clerical and other expenses 
necessary to the administration of the 
plan. 


Rules for Writing 
Women and Minors 


AETNA LIFE MAKES CHANGES 


Cover for Women Not Employed Out- 
side the Home; Changes to Pro- 
duce Uniformity of Practice 





The underwriting committee of the 
Aetna Life has made changes in the 
practice in insuring minors and_ for 
women who do not earn their own living 
by employment outside the home. They 
have laid down certain general regula- 
tions in order to secure uniformity of 
treatment of individual cases. The fol- 
lowing general rules will govern such un- 
derwriting in the future: 

Applications below the insurable age 
of 16 will not be eligible for insurance 
on the Modified Life plan, nor on any 
Term plan, nor for Disability 3. Dis- 
ability 4 may be granted. 

Applicants of insurable ages 16- 20 in- 
clusive who are not earning any wage 
or salary and are not paying their own 
premiums will not be eligible for insur- 
ance on the modified life plan, nor on 
any term plan, nor for disability 3. Dis- 
ability 4 may be granted. 

Women who are not earning their 
own living by wage or salary will not be 
eligible for disability 3. Disability 4 
may be granted. 

Summing up these rulings, Vice-Presi- 
dent Kendrick A. Luther says that in 
some respects they are less liberal than 
the company’s former practices, but, he 
adds, “we believe that in practically all 
cases covered, the rules are dictated by 
sound underwriting principles. We wish, 
moreover, to establish definite rules in 
order that our agents may know in ad- 
vance as nearly as possible what our 
action will be.” 
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SETTING-UP EXERCISES 
and HEALTH TALKS 


METROPOLITAN’S 
TOWER STUDIO 
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will go on the air 
from the 


1 MADISON AVENUE 


through Stations 


WEAF, New York; WCAP, Washington; WEEI, Boston 


beginning 


MARCH THIRTIETH 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














The value of quotas 


Value is constantly In evi- 
of dence in insurance 
Quotas offices. Here is what 


the Los Angeles agen- 
cy of the Provident Mutual has to say 
on the subject: 

The setting of a quota for yourself 
for the year has a great deal of signifi- 
cance and should be of considerable value 
to you in your work throughout the whole 
year. How did we write more than $1,000,- 
000 in President's Month? By setting that 
for our quota and working for it. How 
did we pay for more than $1,000,000 in 
December ? Because we thought that 
would beat both New Jersey and New 
York and give us first place. How can 
we accomplish our wish for 1925? By 
every man and his wife planning to do 
big things and then striving to carry out 
the plan. 

* * * 

Charles I, Scott, 

associate general 

agent in the firm of 

McWilliam & Hyde 

agency of the Penn 
Mutual Life in New York, uses some 
very clever letters, the following one be- 
ing sent to inheritance tax insurance 
prospec ts: 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Did it occur to you when writing your 

ill, that you failed to mention a bene- 
ficiary who will get a goodly share of 
our estate, whether or not the bequest 

as mentioned? 

And that share will be taken whether 
or not your other beneficiaries receive 
. dollar of the estate. The claim of your 

ife and family will be brushed aside. 

it will be imperative to have ready 
ish for this unnamed beneficiary. 

Phi beneficiary's name? TAXES! 

You stand in awe of Income Taxes. 
Your Executor will be far more dis- 
miayed by Federal and State Inheritance 
la \¢ 

Phe service [ render will place a defi- 
nite amount in the hands of your 
executor as soon as he has qualified. 
Instantly he has funds with which to 
meet all obligations,—the Estate Tax, In- 
heritance ‘Tax, Transfer Taxes, balance 
of Income Tax, and all the costs of 
dmiuinistration, 

The estate comes to him for adminis- 
tration in full value and without having 
hrunk a dollar. 

May | have an opportunity to ex- 
plain? Vive minutes is all I want. 

My secretary will phone for this 
Lrict appointment. 

Yours very truly, 


A Beneficiary 
Not Usually 
Provided For 


e* * 

Every so often we 
Mental each of us need men- 
Daily tal “setting up” exer- 
Dozen cises to give us the 


right perspective and 

to realign our sense of values. Just as 

the physical daily dozen keeps one physi- 

ly fit, so a mental daily dozen will 

help one to keep from going stale. The 

New York Life suggests the following 
mental daily dozen. 

1. I know that this work of mine is of 
greater service to the world than any 
other work I could do. 

2. I know that my work has difficulties 
as great as the service is great. 

3. I know that the difficulties are the 
cause of my work being well paid, and 
that if there were no difficulties I would 
be receiving a small salary instead of a 
liberal commission and Nylic. 

4. I know that I shall have a certain 
percentage of rated and declined cases, 
but that over the years good fortune 
and bad fortune will just about balance. 

5. I recognize a unique advantage to 
me of the yearly increasing premium 


rate. I will follow up the changes of 
age. 

6. | recognize that much of my work 
must result in turn-downs, but that the 
value of a turn-down is as great as that 
of an application, if I follow it up. 

7. | recognize that blue spells and sen- 
sitiveness can do me no harm unless I 
stop seeing the people, and that if I con- 
tinue to see the people, my good heart 
and happiness will return to me. 

8. I know that I must be simple in my 
talk and that I must understate, rather 
than overstate, my case. 

9. I realize that big prospects are as 
dangerous as they are valuable, and no 
matter how bje the commission I may 
have in view, I will not quit writing the 
small applications each week which pay 
for my bread and butter. 

10. 1 know that [ must maintain a 
right mental attitude by being “decent” 
to people and friendly with my associates 
in my office and company. 

11. I will reject every temptation to 
pooh-pooh the selling plans devised by 
my company and will jump into every 
campaign and program for the benefit of 
my company and myself. 

12. I will think and plan ahead for a 
great future in the life insurance busi- 
ness, and in this enterprise I will make 
an enthusiastic ally of the person who 
must share all my successes and all my 
failures—my wife. 

I will train myself to have thoughts 
that are of advantage to me. 

<a 


GEORGE W. ELLIS DEAD 

George W. Ellis, for thirty years con- 
nected with the home office staff of the 
Travelers and a son of the late George 
Ellis, vice-president and actuary of the 
company, died suddenly from heart dis- 
ease at his home in Hartford last week 
Mr. Ellis was a graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, class of 1894, and he ear} “ -laved 
considerable — liter’ ability which re- 
sulted in his going on the staff of the 
“Springfield Republican.” 


FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapelis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 























NEW POLICY | 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 











Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that have given it a high 
reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives to develop and hold 
their business. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at the same time, the 
interest of all its policyholders. 


JOHN BARKER, Vice President ROBERT H. DAVENPORT, Secretary 

















HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


pean ahead issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 6@ years next 
thday. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 


are up-to-date in every — 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 


PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 
A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND HE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, r. JOHN J. LLAGHER, Treasurer 


ata 
R. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical D 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 


J. C. MAGINNIS, President 

















AGENTS who can SELL 
as well as WRITE 


Can always be given an interesting 
proposition, much territory still 
awaiting capable representatives. 
Your inquiries will have consid- 
eration. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





Six Years of Marching On 


We now announce 1924 as the sixth successive 
year in which the Bankers Life Company has 
shown a gain in new business production as 
compared with the preceding year. The total 
for 1924 will reach $150,000,000. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


DES MOINES IOWA 


GEO. KUHNS, President 























George Washington Life 
Insurance Company 


Charleston, W. Va. 
HARRISON B. SMITH, President 


presents opportunity for liberal contracts 
covering definite territory with Home 
Office registry and with power of ap- 
pointment of sub-agents. 

The States of West Virginia, Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michigan, 
Oklahoma, and Washington. 


Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 














The Land of Uniform Prosperity 


The bread, butter and cheese States—North Dakota, Minnesota and 


Wisconsin -represent a land of wealth because of diversified products 
and industry. 


‘These three States make up the territory covered by the Northwest 
Agency of The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company. 

Managers of the Northwest Agency are T. D. Hughes and W. W. 
Scott, both associated with The Lincoln National Life for the past eight 


ye ars as Home Office officials and both on the Board of Directors of 
the Company. 


(LINK UP (wis Tue (LINCOLN) 


Get in touch with either 























Hughes & Scott 


203-4 Lincoln Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Ite Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Life Insurance As 
Used For Bequests 


TALK BY EDWARD A. WOODS 





Simplifies Endowments to Charitable 
Institutions; Furnishes Funds 
For Inheritance Taxes 





Worthwhile ideas were developed on 
the use of life insurance for bequests 
in an address by Edward A. Woods, 
Kquitable Life manager in Pittsburgh, 
delivered in his absence by Graham C. 
Wells, Provident Mutual manager in 
New York, before the recent Atlantic 
City conference of the Federal Council 
of Churches on financial and fiduciary 
matters. Some of the points made by 
Mr. Woods follow: 

In the past, bequests have been a 
large source of funds for the many char- 
itable and social institutions of our 
-country. As a rule, these bequests have 
come from persons of large means. Of 
the $2,879,372,168 left by decedents in 
1912, having gross estates of $50,000 or 
over, $195,891,684 was bequests. The im- 
position of Estate Taxes, both Federal 
and State (and every state but two now 
imposes an Estate Tax), is bearing 
heavily upon the net amount left by 
decedents. A summary of the survey 
of 519 estates in six large cities of the 
United States—New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. Louis 
and Chicago—indicates that there was 
a total depreciation of 25.9% of the 
gross estates, as follows: Federal 
Estate Taxes, 11.1%; State Inheritance 
Taxes, 3%; Miscellaneous Taxes, 2.1%; 
Administration Expenses, 3.6%; Debts, 
6.1%. 

Since September 9, 1916, the date the 
state Tax Law went into effect, to 
May 1, 1924, the Federal Government 
has collected $743,646,248.15 in taxes— 
from the very class of persons from 


whom bequests most generally come. 
lor the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, the amount of these taxes col- 


lected was $126,705,206.55. One require- 
ment of both the Federal and State 
Governments is that these taxes must 
be paid in cash and, generally at once, 
before any bequests are available. Some 
states, such as Ohio, offer a discount 
of 1% a month for prompt payment of 
this tax. 

These taxes take the “heart” out of 
an estate—not a proportion of the real 
estate, the interest in a business, the 
securities whether liquid or slow—but 
the Federal and State Governments ex- 
act cash and demand payment promptly, 
prior to payments to family or creditors. 
This $743,646,248.15 paid in estate taxes 
to the Government could, before the 
imposition of this new exaction upon 
estates, have been diverted to religious, 
charitable, education and other social 
institutions without taking one penny 
from the families of the decedents. In- 
deed, if the same amount had been left 
for bequests, estates would not have 
been required to sacrifice assets in or- 
der to pay these taxes, as such bequests 
would have taken their course with the 
regular settlement of the estates. The 
great burden of the cost of charity to 
the United States would have been 
diminished by that extra amount accru- 
ing to the charitable institutions of our 
country in this way. 

Advantage Of Life Insurance As Be- 
quests 

Life insurance furnishes a large finan- 
cial pool which might be drawn on to 
some extent to meet these great de- 
mands. One recent, striking example 
of its use as bequests is that of the 
Provision of the late Isaac Seder, of 
Pittsburgh. He generously provided 
more than a score of the charitable and 
religious organizations of all kinds with 
equests from his estate, but he pro- 
vided, in particular, two institutions in 
which he was particularly interested—a 
local hospital and the United Hebrew 
Charities—with $50,000 and $25,000, re- 
spectively, by life insurance policies pay- 


TALKS ON PROGRAM INSURANCE 


Hart & Eubank Uptown Manager De- 
scribes Advantages of an Insurance 
Program to Training Class 


James P. Graham, Jr., manager of the 
Forty-second street office of the Hart & 
Eubank agency of the Aetna Life in 
Greater New York, was the speaker at 
this week’s Monday morning meeting of 
the agency, taking as his subject “Program 
Insurance.” Features of Mr. Graham’s 
talk follow: 

Program insurance gives an approach 
which disarms a man, because one can 
truthfully tell him that your purpose is 
not to sell him merely a policy, but to 
make an experienced analysis of his par- 
ticular needs and arrange his present in- 
surance to the best advantage of his fam- 
ity. You will submit to him a written re- 
port covering his case particularly and 
make suggestions of advantage to him. 
Your best bet is to secure, if you can, a 
letter from a well known business or pro- 
fessional man commenting on the value of 
your survey to him. If you have his per- 
mission to use it, further progress is very 
much easier. This analysis focuses his at- 
tention on what his present insurance will 
do and what is still to be done. 

It crystallizes his own casual thoughts 
as to his needs and makes definite what he 
would like to do. It increases his respect 
for you and builds the confidence neces- 
sary for the sale of life insurance. It 
saves his time and money—it save your 
time and earns money for you. It centers 
attention on the prospect and his affairs. 

While the program is the modern and 
intelligent method of presenting life in- 
surance it must be borne in mind that it 
is not an automatic sales producer. Your 
selling ability will be put to a real test 
in convincing a man of the value of buy- 
ing insurance in such a manner and in se- 
curing his consent to go into the analysis 
of his insurance needs. 





NEW SUPERVISOR 

Edward W. Allen, manager of the 
New England Mutual in New York, has 
added J. Melville Harding to his agency 
as supervisor. Mr. Harding will have 
charge of the education of new agents. 
He was connected with the Mutual Life 
for ten years. 








able directly to them. These two insti- 
tutions have already received their be- 
quests in cash (within a few weeks of 
the death of the donor), without any 
tax or administration expenses payable 
either by them or by the estate of Mr. 
Seder; and the premiums on this insur- 
ance were deductible from his Income 
Tax if within the 15% allowed by law. 








proposition. 
Address, 





PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a pr 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest te investigate our 


ve management and an un- 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New Yerk City 














The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of. reserves. 








COLONIAL LIFE’S GROWTH 





New Paid for Business Last Year Over 
$23,935,000, Making Insurance in 
Force $75,408,000 
The Colonial Life of Jersey City has 
experienced remarkable growth in the 
past few years, the record of new life 
insurance paid for in 1924 setting a new 
high record for the company. The paid 
for business last year exceeded $23,935,- 
000, making the company’s total insur- 
ance in force at the close of the year 
$75,408,000, an increase of close to $7,- 

500,000. 

The total assets at the end of the year 
were $9,255,000, making a gain of $1,487,- 
000 for the year, and the income ex- 
ceeded $3,573,000. The reserve funds for 
policyholders were increased during the 
year over $900,000, making a total of 
$7,559,000. The policies in force now 
number 453,500. 


Connecticut’s Burdensome Taxes 
Aired at Hearing in Hartford 
Features discussed in THe EAsrern 
UNbeERWRITER last week of the burden- 
some taxation imposed upon Connecticut 
companies by the legislature, were 
brought out at a tax hearing in Hart- 
ford this week, which was attended by 
many insurance executives, 


Vice-president K. A. Luther of tlic 
Aetna Life and Mrs. Luther, leave 
March 12 for a six weeks’ trip down 
the East coast with stops at Havana 
and Panama. 





benefit of agents. 


THE MUTUAL 





Prestige and Good Will 


During eighty years of active service to policy- 
holders, the MUTUAL BENEFIT has demonstrated 
its dependability as a Life Insurance Company aim- 
ing to satisfy its membership. 
good will the Company enjoys are due to its long 


record of equitable service, which redounds to the 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 


The prestige and 


BENEFIT LIFE 








Federal Life Big Deal 
With Chicago Tribune 


READERS INSURED FOR $1.00 
Paper Says 1,000,000 People Can Be 
Covered and Don’t Have to Be 
Subscribers; $7,500 Maximum 


” 


The Chicago “Tribune,” the most im- 
portant daily paper east of New York 
City, has made an arrangement with the 
Federal Life of Chicago by which it 
offers its readers a policy containing 
accident and death benefits, the largest 
benefit being $7,500 for loss of life if 
killed while a passenger in a common 
carrier or an operator of such carrier, 
and the policy costs the reader $1. The 
“Tribune” says that it is not necessary 
to subscribe. Other newspapers have 
been furnishing “free insurance” to sub- 
scribers; and the “Tribune” made the ar- 
rangement in a war over circulation, 
chiefly with Hearst newspapers. 

The “Tribune” makes the announce- 
ment in the form of a two page spread 
under the announcement that it is “the 
most sensational insurance bargain ever 
offered the public. More insurance and 
gredter protection. No physical exami- 
nation necessary. And you do not have 
to subscribe to the ‘Tribune’ to get a 
policy. It does not matter where you 
live. Just send the $1 registration fee 
and you will be insured. This offer is 
open to any one.” 

The flagstaff announcement is “One 
Million Insurance Policies—$7,500 Policy 
for Every Tribune Reader.” 

In the two page spread, which was 
printed last Sunday, appears a copy of 
the policy. 

The policy runs for a year and is 
against death, dismemberment or dis- 
ability resulting within 60 days from 
the date of the accident. The coverage 
is noted in four parts printed in large 
type on the contract. The $7,500 is paid 
for loss of life, both feet, both hands, 
sight of both eyes, one hand and one 
eye, one foot and one eye, one hand and 
one foot, if sustained by the wrecking 
or disablement of any passenger vehicle 
or passenger car operated by a common 
carrier in or on which the insured is 
traveling. This includes street cars, ele- 
vated trains, public busses, taxicabs, rail- 
road cars, steamboats or public eleva- 
tors. There is paid $3,750 for loss of 
one eye, or hand or foot. 

lor private automobiles the death pay- 


ment is $2,000; same for disability of 
both feet, both hands, etc. It is $1,000 
for one foot or eye. There are a num- 
ber of other provisions for indemnity. 


O. T. Cropper, manager for the Aetna 
Life at Topeka, Kansas, and one of the 


outstanding life insurance figures in 
Kansas, was a visitor this week at the 
Hart & Eubank agency of the Aetna 
Life in Greater New Yorl Mr. Crop 
per reports good business in Kansas, 
largely due to the increased price of 
wheat and favorable farm conditions. 
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Insurance Questions 
at Trust Sessions 


SUMMARY OF BANKERS’ VIEWS 


Questions About Trust Company 
Charges, Inheritance Taxes, Trust 
Company Advertising and Others 


Following the talks of Edward A. 
Woods of Pittsburgh and Leslie G. Mc- 
Douall, assistant trust officer of the Fidel- 
ity Union Trust company, at the recent 
trust company conference of the American 
Bankers’ Association in New York, a ses- 
sion was devoted to questions and answers 
relative to insurance and trust companies. 
lhe following are among the most in 
teresting : 

Q. What is the correct charge to be 
made by a trust company for administering 
a life insurance trust? 

A. Five per cent on the income for the 
first ten years, 3% thereafter, and 1% of 
the corpus on the termination of the trust. 
This is the proper charge suggested in a 
bulletin of the Committee on Insurance 
Trusts of the Trust Company Division, but 
rates vary in different sections of the 
country. 

Q. Does a life insurance trust provide 
greater exemption so far as inheritance 
taxes are concerned ? 

A. Trust companies do not advocate life 
insurance trusts as a means of evading 
taxation, and any attempt to do so is dis- 
honorable and apt to lead to government 
reprisals. Insurance can be used to pay 
taxes but not to evade them. 

Q. Should sufficient life insurance be 
made payable to the estate of the insured 
as a clean-up fund? 

\. Yes. On a man’s death funds are re- 
quired to clean up taxes, administration ex- 
penses and debts. To provide for them 
a clause can be inserted in the trust agree- 
ment, making it possible for the trustee 
to make a loan to the executor at a legal 
rate of interest. 

Q. The requirements of life insurance 


companies vary in connection with the 
procedure necessary to bring policies 
within the terms of trust agreement. 
What has been your experience? 

A. Efforts are being made to bring life 
insurance companies together in a uni- 
form practice, this necessity being em- 
phasized in the case of a man with 
policies in seven different companies; he 
tried through the companies to create 
a distribution, and each one of them 
proposed a different agreement. Such an 
experience is one of the strongest rea- 
sons for having the policies all payable 
to a trust company, in spite of any sug- 
gestion of making deferred payments by 
the insurance company. 

Q. Outline what is generally included 
in a life insurance trust agreement. 

A. The first paragraph should contain 
reference to the schedule of how the 
insurance policies are to be handled, 
whether assigned or naming the trust 
company beneficiary. The next would 
be a paragraph as to the duties of the 
trust company and their privileges and 
limitations. The third, the disposition 
clause. Fourth, compensation, and the 
last the rights reserved to the settlor. 

Q. What method has your company 
followed in developing life insurance 
trusts? 

A. In one instance an address to the 
local life underwriters’ association was 
followed by a series of trust messages 
which were sent out to a mailing list of 
five thousand over a period of two years. 
This campaign was backed up by a radio 
talk in regard to the life insurance trust 
and other trust messages. In Pittsburgh 
real co-operation has been obtained be- 
tween life insurance companies and trust 
companies by an intensive direct mail 
campaign of eight booklets, the first four 
saying not a word about the life insur- 
ance trust, but telling people why they 
should take out life insurance. News- 
paper advertising was run in co-operation 
with the last four booklets with excellent 
results, the advertising of Edward A. 
Woods being commendable. 


Q. Suppose a client now carries $250,- 
000 of insurance, with a present sur- 
render value of $80,000. If he absolutely 
assigns the policies to his wife, would 
the present cash value be a gift, within 
the terms of the gift tax, if there is no 
consideration. 

A. Life insurance is expressly exempt 
from the gifts in anticipation of death. 


PRAISES RELIANCE LIFE 





Pennsylvania Insurance Department Ex- 
amination Finds Company Efficient, 
Sound and Economical 


The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment recently completed an examination 
of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, the 
official report of the éxaminers conclud- 
ing with the following comment: 

“The final results of this examination 
show that the operation of the Company 
is carried on efficiently and economically ; 
its dividends are apportioned and paid 
without discrimination in compliance with 
the various policy forms. Strict adher- 
ence to the general statutes is manifest 
in all dealings of the Company, both as 
to its ruling and supervision. 

“The application of the organization 
from clerks to officers is noteworthy and 
as a result the Corporation is operated 
as one harmonious unit for the pro- 
tection and safety of the policyholders.” 


HELD CROWD FOR AN HOUR 


Strickland Gillilan, the Baltimore 
humorist, had no difficulty in Boston last 
week in holding the attention of John Han- 
cock officers, directors, general agents and 
superintendents for an entire hour. His 
address was a mixture of humor and senti- 
ment and before he finished he recited 
upon request his classic poem, “Off Agin, 
On Agin, Gone Agin, Finnegan.” In 
his opinion the best way for a man to con- 
vince his family of his intelligence is to 
carry plenty of life insurance. 


PASSES TWO BILLION MARK 





Aetna Life’s Insurance in Force Now 
Over $2,050,000,000; Had Big 
January Production 


With new ordinary life business of 
$33,559,384 paid for during January, and 
with a total of $51,134,092 in new group 
life in the same period, the Aetna Life 
is now well within the “Two Billion Dol- 
lar Class,” having a total of approxi- 
mately $2,050,000,000 of insurance in force 
at the beginning of February. 

When the annual statement for the 
year 1924 was issued, the company had 
a total of $1,967,897,468 of insurance in 
force, with assets of $245,556,619 and a 
surplus to policyholders of $31,000,000. 

The new ordinary life business of more 
than $30,000,000, and the new group ex- 
ceeding $50,000,000 placed in force during 
one month js indicative of the momentum 
the company has gathered, especially in 
view of the fact that no stimulating in- 
fluences were applied. 

The new figures place the Aetna Life 
eighth on the list of leading life insur- 
ance companies. The Metropolitan Life 
of New York, with more than $6,000,000,- 
000 of insurance in force, stands at the 
head. 





UNITED LIFE APPOINTMENTS 

The United Life and Accident of Con- 
cord, N. H., has appointed as its general 
agent for the New Bedford (Mass.) dis- 
trict, Alfred F. Nye, of Fairhaven. Mr. 
Nye is a graduate of Phillips’ Exeter 
Academy and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Fred J. Moll of Mystic, Conn., has be- 
come district manager of the New Lon- 
don territory under the R. L. French 
agency. 





CHINESE COLLEGE COVER 
The Asia Life of Shanghai, China, has 
submitted a plan to Amoy University, 
China, for insuring the members of its 
faculty. 








aims for 1925. 











CONDENSED ANNUAL STATEMENT 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
December 31, 1924 


ASSETS 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans............... $21 428,858.32 
es oe a ee 7 069,700.74 
PRE Ce ES oo icin kcrnccucawen ecenn’s 1,413,062.12 
Other Real Estate Owned... . .....6 664 s0saves008%% 521,844.59 
15 COC | Spd eRe ne IEE one ne ee ge ete ee er 1,183 274.61 
NI 0360 isan d a nwin OY Rake else hehe Pad dvs 12,000.00 
| OT ly sn en eee errs 1,156,618.52 
| \ccrued Interest on Investments................ 839,144.07 
| Reinsurance due from other companies on losses 
| reported apes are tnis nhs eines tia knue olkece eee Polen aaa seats 15,000.00 
Market Value of Bonds over book value.......... 25,097.24 
Net Deferred Premiums in Course of Collection. . 902,729.32 
. GROSS Oe Te OO Oe ee a $34,567 ,329.53 
Credits and Deductions... .<sscciwin dosacccecuce 100,454.25 
gi es $34 466,875.28 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve for all Benefits. ..........+++++++5 $28,385,922.87 


Installments, Death Claims and 


Present Value 


WB iSad NES 55 oes ceccesess civic se sserecloune oats oleie te eretorers 312,675.66 
Reported Death Claims... ........ 600s ee eee eens 153,750.00 
Get Asie toe F505 Tames... os oss cccsccusvcvaswess 210,000.00 
Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance......... 172,893.78 
Unpaid Accounts and Bills............2.-- 222s 89,363.70 
en), Be eer ee $500,000.00 
Surplus Assigned to Annual and 

Deferred Dividend Policies........ 1,936,369.35 
Unassigned Surplus... .......0.5% 


TOTAL SURPLUS TO PROTECT POLICY- 
i El. ee re 


POPES iv ceeitndensevunceas 


NUMBER OF POLICIES OUTSTANDING, 129,707 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
NEW BUSINESS, 1924... 


206s 0 © @ 86 0-6 4 


hacasa acitieae $285,709,897.00 


65,877,542.00 


(The largest volume of issued business we have ever had during any calendar year) 


C. N. SEARS, Secretary 


Organized and doing business in Thirty-four States. Expansion of territorial limits and growing agency organization 
give assurance of increased growth during 1925. Increased service to policyholders and agency representatives dominant 


J. B. REYNOLDS, President 


... 2,705,899.92 


nena ate aan $34,466,875.28 


. 5,142,269.27 
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“Mutual” Explained 
By Clearing House 
SIGNIFICANCE IS MADE CLEAR 


Educational Office Says There Is a 
Different Meaning In Life and 
Casualty Insurance 








Some criticism has been heard at vari- 
ous times of the Casualty Information 
Clearing House of Chicago—an associa- 
tion of stock insurance companies in the 
casualty business aimed to acquaint the 
public with facts relative to reciprocal, 
inter-exchange and non-agency mutuals 
writing fire, casualty and automobile in- 
surance—because some of the mutual 
life insurance companies have contended 
that the Casualty Information Clearing 
House has been careless in its use of 
the word “mutual.” In other words, that 
in its attacks upon non-agency mutuals 
it has not been clear in pointing out 
that the entire system of mutual insur- 
ance is not embraced. 


Issues Circular 

The Casualty Information Clearing 
louse cleared up this situation a few 
days ago by the issuance of a brochure, 
under the head of “Borrowed Plumes,” 
in which it pointed out the difference 
between mutual life and mutual casu- 
alty insurance. 

The Clearing House says: 

“Many of America’s greatest life in- 
surance companies are mutuals. To 
‘point with pride’ to that fact is a favor- 
ite gesture of the mutual casualty com- 
pany representative. One unfamiliar 
with the insurance business is not likely 
to see at once the inconsistency of this 
attempt to borrow prestige. 

“The two most notable things common 
to mutual life and mutual casualty in- 
surance companies are 

“(a) The word ‘mutual’ is 

describe both. 

“(b) Neither has an invested capital 

stock. 

“The former of these common features 
is unimportant; and the same _ factors 
which make capital stock unnecessary in 
the one case make the absence of it par- 
ticularly hazardous in the other. The 
scientific exactness to which life insur- 
ance computations lend themselves on 
the one hand, and the ever precarious 
factors entering into casualty insurance 
on the other hand, are the antipodes of 
practical underwriting considerations. 

“Nothing more distinctly marks the fu- 
tility of the attempt at favorable com- 
parison than does the vast difference in 
the methods of operation employed. 
The mutual life insurance companies 
operate on the principle that the agency 
system is essential to good insurance 
service and use it precisely as do the 
stock companies. The mutual casualty 
companies look upon the agent as a par- 
asite, dispense with his services and 
boast a saving thereby accomplished. 
To acclaim the success of the one theory 
serves but to condemn the other. 

“The mutual casualty companies claim 
their singular virtue to be that of re- 
ducing the cost of insurance and teach 


used to 


competition by a monotone of price. No 
similar situation obtains in the life n- 
surance field. The initial rates charged 
by the life mutuals are ordinarily a bit 
higher than those of their stock com- 
pany competitors. They are loaded to 
permit the return of dividends. Ulti- 
mately, however, the cost of life insur- 
ance is approximately the same in a 
mutual or a stock company. Nowhere 
in life insurance is the word ‘mutual’ 
used as a synonym for ‘cheapness.’ The 
main issue in the one case is scarcely 
an incident in the other. 


Glib Phrases 


“To add brilliance to the high-light of 
alleged economy, the casualty writing 
mutuals advance explanatory theories 
unheard of in life insurance competi- 
tions. One of these theories has de- 
veloped the glib but now stock phrase 
of common usage ‘the careful selection 
of risks.’ The life mutuals, like every 
other group of companies, know that the 
selection of risk is only the starting point 
for all underwriting calculations and that 
this frayed expression has no more appli- 
cation to mutual than to any other form 
of insurance. Furthermore, the hypoc- 
risy of its usage is apparent in every 
community. 

“The argument of saving for mutual 
policyholders the dividends paid to the 
stockholders of the stock companies was 
once an important line in the competitive 
dialogue of the solicitors for mutual cas- 
ualty companies. The life insurance 
companies advance no such argument 
for mutual company preference and it 
is falling into disuse in the casualty 
field. It does not lie easily on the stom- 
ach of the man who has his own money 
invested in a legitimate profit-seeking 
business. 

“The mutual theory in the life insur- 
ance field will and does sustain itself. 
On the other hand, the casualty writing 
mutuals forever seek to bolster up the 
application of the theory to casualty un- 
derwriting by inventing such devices as 
the ‘non-assessable policy,’ the ‘guarantee 
against assessment’ and ‘reinsurance in a 
substantial stock company’—devices un- 
known to the life insurance mutuals. 

“Furthermore, attention is seldom 
called to the fact that many of our 
largest and most successful life mutuals 
were organized as stock companies and 
operated as such for many years, guar- 
anteeing their policvholders with their 
invested capital and being converted into 
mutuals only after they had proved suc- 
cessful and accumulated surpluses far in 
excess of their capital stock. This pro- 
cedure contrasts sharply with the all-too- 
common practice of starting a casualty 
mutual with a so-called surplus of bor- 
rowed money or with practically no sur- 
plus at all, depending entirely upon the 
assessment privilege and the chances of 
good luck to meet their obligations. 

“And finally, when the mutual casualtv 
company man is reduced to the extrem- 
itv of seeking an advantageous compar- 
ison upon the sole theory that both life 
and casualty mutuals are operated for 
the common purpose of providing insur- 
ance at cost,’ let it be remembered that 
the ‘cost’ of life insurance is determin- 
able in advance to such a degree of cer- 


their disciples to sustain the theme of tainty that assets and liabilities may be 











ACACIA | 


A Mutual, Old Line, Legal Reserve Company, limited by its Charter to 
Master Masons only and issuing all Standard Forms of Life Insurance 


Policies at Net Cost. 





Assets 


eeeesrerseres eserves eeee 


Lowest Rates i 


secueaiues (Over) $10,000,000 


Liberal Dividends 





Insurance in Force December 31, 1918 cwalae 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1923...... i kasiixs aensues . ». 152,190,700 





AN INCREASE OF OVER 500% IN FIVE YEARS 


This remarkable record is without parallel in insurance history. 
need no further proof of the fact that ACACIA Agents are writing business and making 


money. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 


Prospective agents 








Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 

















really “second to none”? 


“united” in one policy. 
tion. Worth investigation. 


tics in Ohio at the 


HOME OFFICE 





How Much Is It Worth 


To Be Certain of Success? 


Rather than follow the path of least resistance, 
why not take the trouble to make absolutely sure 
that the policy you are offering your prospect is 


In our contract life and accident insurance are 
Worth considera- 


Especially attractive agency opportuni- 
present 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Inquiries to Eugene E, Reed, Vice-President 











The 


time. United Policy— 


$5,000 

Any Natural Death 
$10,000 

Any Accidental Death 


$15,000 
Specified Accidental 
Deaths 











$50 Weekly Accident 
Benefits 


Waiver of Premium 


Also Total and 
Permanent Disability 
Income 




















kept safely in balance. In casualty in- 
surance the cost is not determinable un- 
til long after the policy expires and to 
rely upon advance premiums unsupported 
by capital investment and based only 
upon past experience may result either 
in a saving or an assessment, default 
and insolvency.” 





THREE ATTITUDES NECESSARY 
J. C. McNamara Names Points of View 
That Are Necessary to Success 
of Life Underwriter 
“The Three Necessary Attitudes for 
the Life Underwriter,’ were admirably 
set forth by J. C. McNamara, downtown 
Guardian Life General Agent for Metro- 
politan New York, at the February din- 
ner meeting of the Berlet Philadelphia 


Agency on Thursday evening at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
The three attitudes which are abso 


lutely assential to a permanent success, 
according to the speaker, are: 

(1) Attitude towards the Profession; 
(2) Attitude towards the Company; (3) 
Attitude towards Self. 

Under “Attitude towards the profes- 
sion”’” Mr. McNamara spoke in high 
praise of the Rockefeller, Carnegie, Gug- 
genheim and other foundations and en- 
dowments, particularly those which es- 
tablished orphan asylums and old folks 
homes. “However, I am of the pro- 
found belief,” he said, “that the life un- 
derwriter who keeps orphans out of 
asylums and widows out of old folks 
homes is rendering a far greater service 
to humanity in a directly practical way 
than are our multi-millionaires. Get this 
attitude towards the good you can do 
others and there can be no doubt that 
you are well advanced toward an ulti- 
mate success.” 

Concerning 
company,” 


“Attitude towards the 
Mr. McNamara suggested a 


careful study of the policy contracts, 
modes of settlement, interest factors, 
contracts, dividends extension privileges, 
etc., in order that the underwriter may 
truly represent company in the enthus: 
astic way which follows a conscientious 
conclusion that there is NO BETTER 
company than the one represented. 

But above all, stressed the speaker, 
comes “Attitude towards self.” “Granted 
that you know all about life underwrit- 
ing, all about your company, you cannot 
be successful unless you become truly 
master of self. The ability to make one- 
self do the intelligent thing at the right 
time has developed more sales and more 
satisfied clients than a knowledge ol 
company contracts, or underwriting.” 

K. J. Berlet, Philadelphia General 
Agent of Guardian Life, in introducing 
his New York colleague, referred to his 
careful study of longevity and life un 
derwriting. During the course of his 
remarks, Mr. McNamara was warm in 
praise of the low mortality in Philadel- 
phia due to the forward work of Dr. 
Wilmer Krusen, who has been Director 
of Public Health in that city for a num- 
ber of years. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN MEETING 

On Saturday, February 21, the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the Aetna Life 
and the thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
Rocky Mountain branch was held at the 
Albany Hotel, Denver. There were 
present about seventy-five agents, many 
of their wives accompanying. John W. 
Clegg, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, was a 
guest, as was Hugh D. Hart, of New 
York. J. Stanley Edwards, Denver man- 
ager for the Aetna, took Messrs. Clegg 
and Hart for a tour of the Rocky 
Mountain parks, and then Mr. Hart de- 
cided that he would visit Pike’s Peak 
region before returning to Denver. 





Office for information. 


since 1878. 


MORE THAN 50% 
of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 


direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our ager.ts interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 


Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 
of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TAI.ROT. President 
A few agency openings for the right men. | 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
ation, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
President and Editor; W. L. 


Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 


Axman, 


Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 


dress of the officers is the office of this 


newspaper. Telephone number:  Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscription Price $3,00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added, Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 


postage should be added. 
Entered as second-class matter April 
, 1907, at the Post Office at New York 
eikii the act of March 3, 1879. 








THE N. Y. DEPARTMENT 


One never suffers from boredom when 
the New York superintendent of insur 
ance is about. It is doubtful if there 
has ever been any such activity in an 
insurance commissioner’s office as in his. 
greatest organization which 
any commonwealth has to handle its 


Easily the 
insurance, possessing enough talent to 
fill the highest insurance supervisory of- 
fices of a dozen states, the New York 
Department is powerful in regulation 
and in investigating new avenues for the 
extension of that power. The men in 
the Department are not only of unusual 
ability but they are honest and there is 
not a move which has been taken under 
the control of a sinister motive. And, 
fortunately, for the insurance companies 
of America and their policyholders it is 
not an obstinate-minded or pigheaded 
department; with the result that its in- 
vestigations and inquiries are often not 
based on a fixed future policy, but may 
be only a fishing expedition. In brief, it 
can be stated that the Department is try- 
ing to find itself; 
should go 


to know how far it 
as well as how far it can go; 
with the hope that the drama, exciting 
while it lasts, will have a happy ending 
so that both the audience and the actors 
can leave the theatre happy. 

The New York insurance fraternity 
has been gasping for breath following an 
unusual number of investigations into 
rates and forms and company organiza- 
tions, but the real bombshell came on 
Monday of this week when the super- 
intendent’s report to the legislature was 
made public and he also announced in 
newspapers that the insurance depart- 
ments of America had been asked by the 
casualty companies for support in carry- 
ing out the acquisition cost agreement; 
and he would proceed to act in seeing 
that agreement was enforced. It will be 
interesting to see the reaction in the 
other states. There are some insurance 
departments which feel that the Depart- 
ments should keep hands off of commis- 
sions. At least two of them are believed 
to be Ohio and New Jersey. 

The biggest explosion, however, was 
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Mr. Beha’s recommendation for legis- 
lation to permit the state to nominate 
certain citizens to form part of the board 
of directors of mutual life insurance 
companies in New York. That idea has 
not met with favor. It is doubtful if the 
superintendent could improve on the 
present boards, in which are college heads, 
It ap- 
peafs to many students as a step towards 
state insurance. It would give the De- 
partment, already so powerful that no 
new policy or rider or form of coverage 
or reinsurance or purchase of one com- 
pany by another can become a fact with- 
out Departmental o.k. 

We can’t always be assured that al- 
ways there will be Behas and Stoddards 
and Hotchkisses and Phillipses filling the 
role of superintendent. A political ad- 
ministration is not beyond imagination. 
The New York “Sun” takes almost a 
column to object to Mr. 
gestion, 


ambassadors and philanthropists. 


3eha’s sug- 
concluding as follows: 

The precedent would be worse from the 
larger standpoint. Commercial banks and 
savings banks are also quasi public institutions, 
subject to the closest examination and regula- 
tion, but no one so far has suggested putting 
political appointees on their boards of direc- 
tors. Railroads and telephone companies are 
quasi-public institutions, regulated from end 
to end, but so far they have escaped political 
appointees as directors. Moreover, railroads 
and telephone companies are natural ‘monopolies, 
while the insurance business, despite its huge 
units, is still highly competitive. 

And, if a mutual life insurance com- 
pany is not properly administered there 
are remedial measures to correct this 
already available. 


THE TRAVELERS 
Tue astern UNberwrirer has been 
asked why it gives so much space to the 
Travelers Insurance Co., an organization 
which has had a mortgage on 
popularity in the insurance business and 
has never striven for it. 
Perfectly simple. It is because the 


never 


Travelers Insurance Co. is a leader in 
that small group of companies which are 
strong on initiative and short on the fol- 
low-the-leader stuff. It has not only had 
the brains to originate but the courage 
to carry out development of new ideas 
which have released forces leading to ad- 
ditional 
agents. 

It has respected many traditions based 
upon common sense and safe conduct, but 
at the same time while believing what our 
grandfathers did was frequently good it 
has not always followed that because 
Grandpa didn’t do it is a good reason fos 
not doing it today. 

It has been game enough to be a 
pioneer and take a chance with a new 
type of cover, willing to pocket a tem- 
porary loss and convinced that its under- 
writers have the ability to steer the craft 
so that it will eventually sail out of the 
red ink side of the ledger. 

It knows how to say “No,” and mean it. 
It knows how to say “Yes” and devil take 
the consequences. 

It believes that the first duty of an in- 
surance company is to satisfy the general 
public; and if there is a demand for 
legitimate insurance that demand should 
be met if consistent with the functions of 
an insurance organization writing all lines. 

It has had a rare brand of enthusiasm 
which has not been bottled up. It be- 
lieves in piling up adequate reserves for 
the protection of policyholders, but in not 
being reserved when it thinks someone 
should utter a cry in the insurance wilder- 


premium income for insurance 





ness. The cry may be one of warning, or 
dissent, or cynicism or satire or criti- 
cism. Sometimes the cry lets loose a 
howl of protest throughout the insurance 
business, but it is uttered nevertheless. 

It has not always been right in the 
issues it has raised, but by starting some- 
thing the issue has reached the news- 
papers, has had plenty of airing and has 
resulted in some sort of an adjustment. 
A case to this point was the Travelers 
burglary bonus proposition which upset 
insurance equanimity everywhere, and re- 
sulted eventually in the acquisition cost 
agreement. 

It has been perfectly willing to stage a 
fight at any time in its role of a company 
challenging others to combat when they 
have opposed some action it has taken. 

It has been a company accused of at- 
tempting to dominate the business and an 
analysis of this alleged domination has 
always been interesting. 

In doing all these things and taking all 
those positions the Travelers Insurance 
Co. has been a great source of news, and 
as the news has frequently been of im- 
portance THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER has 
taken pleasure in giving it space which it 
thinks it deserves. 





A. E. LETHBRIDGE DIES 
Prominent New York City Broker Was 
in Business About Forty Years; 
Member of Produce Exchange 


Arthur FE. Lethbridge, a prominent New 
York) insurance broker for more than 
forty years, and president of Lethbridge 
& Co., 92 William street, died early Sun- 
day morning of this week at his home in 
Brooklyn. For many years Mr. Leth- 
bridge was an active member of the New 
York Produce Exchange. He is survived 
by his widow, a son, a sister and two 
granddaughters. 





NATIONAL BOARD MEETING 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters last 
week named B. N. Carvalho, of the Stur- 
hahn group of reinsurance companies, as 
national councillor of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and Vice- 
President Sheldon Catlin, of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, as sub- 
stitute national councillor. The Federal 
Union, running mate of the L. & L. & G., 
was elected a member of the National 
Board. 





Cc. E. WAGGONER PROMOTED 
The Automobile Insurance Company has 
appointed Clifford FE. Wagoner to the 
position of superintendent of the fire de- 
partment in the branch office at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Mr. Wagoner was born in 
Indiana, January 24, 1897, and attended 
the public schools of his native state, fol- 
lowing which he was graduated from But- 
ler College. He engaged in the general 
insurance business on his own account, and 
utimately built up a substantial local 

agency for life, casualty and fire lines. 


IRVING WORTH TRANSFERRED 

Irving Worth, special agent of the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe in suburban 
New York, has been transferred to New 
Jersey to succed M. S. Reeves. His head- 
quarters will be at 28 Clinton street, New- 
ark. 

James A. McAvoy, newly elected 
president of the Central States Life, 
St. Louis, is spending a few days at 
Miami, Fla. 

x ok 

Dr. Wm. M. Jardine of Manhattan, 
Kansas, newly appointed Secretary of 
\griculture at Washington, former  presi- 
dent of the Kansas Agricultural College, 
became a member of the Fraternal Aid 
Union just prior to leaving for Washing- 
ton to assume his new post. 





THE HUMAN SIDE 











PAUL C. SANBORN 








Paul C. Sanborn, at the age of twenty- 
four, has made an unusual success sell- 
ing life insurance in Boston. He joined 
the Paul F. Clark Agency of the John 
Hancock in January, 1922; proved a 
natural born salesman; paid for $600,000 
his first year, $700,000 his second year. 
and $1,100,000 his third year. In 1924 
he insured a hundred and twelve lives. 
Sanborn has received all the traditional 
prizes offered by the Clark Agency. In 
November, 1924, he established a record 
which will probably stand for a long 
time to come—his paid-for production 
in that month alone was $248,000 on 
fifty-one lives. Needless to say, Mr. 
Sanborn takes a leading part in the af- 
fairs of the Paul F. Clark Agency, and 
for the past year has been president of 
the agency governing board. 

* * & 


George E. Townsend, recently elected 
assistant secretary of the Fireman’s 
Fund, has had thirty-four years of ex- 
perience in insurance and all on_ the 
Pacific Coast. He began as an office 
boy for the Robert Dickson General 
Agency, San Francisco. He became 
special agent of the Connecticut, and 
in 1910 special agent of the Aetna, be- 
ing promoted later to agency superin- 
tendent and then to assistant general 
agent. In 1918 he resigned to go with 
the Fireman’s Fund. 

x ok 


Charles A. White, resident vice-presi- 
dent in Buffalo of the Fidelity & Deposit, 
has been re-appointed public administrator. 
Mr. White has held the post for several 
years. The term is five years, beginning 
on the first of January. The public ad- 
ministrator is an officer of the Surrogate’s 
Court who takes charge of the estates of 
people who die without a will, whose only 
heirs at law live in foreign countries, or 
who leave no heirs or next of kin. 








What Firemen’s Did 


How did the Firemen’s of New- 
ark fare last year in view of the 
nation-wide attack upon that com- 
pany by an agency organization? 

The gross admitted assets at the 
end of 1923 were $14,683,598; at the 
end of 1924, $15,104,798. 

The net premiums for 1923 were 
$6,541,202. For 1924, $6,941,300. 











75% LOSS CLAUSE WITHDRAWN 


The proposed 75% loss payment rule 
for certain classes of garment working 
risks was withdrawn at a special meeting 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change on Wednesday. 
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Attorneys Clash 
With Deputy Fowler 


OVER RUSSIAN - LIQUIDATION 


Barker and Comphell Claim at Hear- 
ing In Albany Bill Would Give 
Beha Too Much Power 


Charges of bad faith on the part of 
attorneys appearing in the interests of 
Russian insurance companies were made 
during the course of a hearing before 
the joint Senate and Assembly Insurance 
Committee at Albany on Tuesday, by 
Clarence C. Fowler, special deputy of the 
department, in the course of the dis- 
cussion of the departmental bill amend- 
ing section 63 of the insurance law, in 
relation to delinquent insurance cor- 
porations. Mr. Fowler left the im- 
pression that the attorneys were seeking 
to acquire a contingent fee of $14,000,- 
(00 of assets involved. He stated that a 
letter found among the papers of one of 
the Russian companies on examination 
contained the advice in the event of the 
liquidation bill passing, as introduced last 
year, that steps should be taken to place 
the New York assets beyond the reach 
of the department. 

Wendell P. Barker of the firm of 
Bonynge & Barker, attorney for various 
Russian insurance companies and Fred- 
erick B. Campbell, also of New York 
City, appearing for Russian reinsurance 
companies and First Russian Company, 
denied emphatically the imputation and 
both stated they had no knowledge of 
the introduction of the liquidation bill 
last year. 


Would Deny Appeal to Courts 


Mr. Barker filed a brief of fifteen 
pages with the committee, and argued 
that the arbitrary language of the 
amended bill, placed absolutely in the 
hands of the superintendent of insur- 
ance the procedure of liquidation and 
denied the right of appeal to the courts. 
Mr. Campbell contended that the _ bill 
was aimed primarily at the Russian com- 
panies, the department desiring to take 
by force and liquidate the companies 
which the courts have so far denied. 
The point was raised that the passage 
of the present bill would automatically 
dispose of the cases now pending in the 
courts 

Charges of bad faith on the part of 
Hervey Drake, former counsel of the 
department, who appeared at the hear- 
ing on the bill last week representing 
Mr. Barker, were also made by Mr. 
Fowler, while Mr. Drake was absent 
from the hearing room. Chairman 
Bouton of the Senate Insurance Com- 
mittee deplored the injection of the per- 
sonal element into the discussion. 

Mr. Fowler in defense of the bill set 
up a description of present methods em- 
ployed in liquidation proceedings as con- 
trasted with the shorter and less ex- 
pensive way that would follow under the 
proposed amendments, but did not deny 
that the department was after the Rus- 
Sian insurance companies in particular 
in seeking to clothe the superintendent 
of insurance with almost similar pow- 
ers to that enjoyed by the superintendent 
of banks in the liquidation of delinquent 
corporations under his supervision. 

J. H. Doyle, representing the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, also spoke 
against the bill as conferring too drastic 
powers upon the superintendent of in- 
surance. 

Oppose Investment Bill 

Opposition to the Wheatley Bouton 
bill amending subdivision 4 of section 16 
of the insurance law, in relation to in- 
vestment of surplus of domestic insur- 
ance corporations other than life was 
headed by Mr. Barker, who raised the 
point that as he understood the bill if 
the New York Central Railroad Com- 


pany owned stock in an insurance com- 
pany, that an insurance company could 
not invest in the stock of the railroad 
without violating the law. 

The principal argument against the 
measure, however, was presented by Mr. 
Doyle, who reviewed the history of the 
law regarding investment of surplus 
funds of insurance companies in this 
state. Mr. Doyle contended that the 
New York law should be so worded as 
to allow insurance companies to comply 
with the law, and in some cases constitu- 
tional requirements of other states in re- 
lation to the investment of surplus funds. 
Mr. Doyle suggested an amendment in 
the following language which he believed 
a fair one: 

“No such funds of any domestic insurance 
corporation, nor the funds of the United States 
branch of a corporation of a foreign country, 
shall be invested in or loaned on its own stock 
nor invested in or loaned on the stock of an 
insurance corporation, except as herein pro- 
vided. In the case of a stock insurance cor- 
poration, other than life, such funds may be 
invested in the stock of another insurance cor- 
poration, but no such investment shall exceed 
in the aggregate fifty per centum of such re- 
sidue of the capital-,and surplus money and 
funds of the investing corporation; provided, 
however, that hereafter no investment shall in 
any manner be made by an insurance corpora- 
tion in excess of five per centum of its gross 
assets in the stock of another insurance cor- 
poration if the latter has invested in the stock 
of the first investing corporation.” 


Samuel Deutschberger, chief examiner 
of fire companies of the New York of- 
fice of the department, explained at 
length on the merits of the amendment 
from the department’s standpoint which 
he said among other things sought to 
convey to casualty companies the same 
privileges now enjoyed by fire and marine 
companies in respect to investment of 
surplus funds. 





FREED FROM MARINE CLAIM 





Peninsular Fire, In Receivership, Reaches 
Agreement With Underwriting 
Agency Over $30,000 

A forward step toward clearing up the 
tangle involving affairs of the Peninsular 
Fire of Grand Rapids, Mich., now in the 
hands of the Michigan Trust Company, 
permanent receiver was taken last week 
when Judge M. L. Dunham in circuit 
court approved a “salvage fund contract” 
settlement between the Peninsular and 
the agency handling marine insurance 
brokered by the local company. 

Under terms of the settlement, the 
Peninsular is freed from liability for $30,- 
000 in claims for liquidation expenses, 
and the Shippers’ Underwriting Agency, 
Inc., is ordered to continue its work 
without charge in adjusting the Peninsu- 
lar’s share in marine losses and to pay, 
in addition, to the receivers, $3,750 for 
distribution to creditors. The  settle- 
ment ends the Peninsular’s connection 
with a tangle in which several eastern 
companies, also under receiverships, are 
involved. These companies are being 
directed by Franklin W. Fort, with 
whom the marine insurance agreement 
was made. 
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J. A. KELSEY, Gen. Agent 





Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Limited 
Statement June 30, 1924 
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Agency Openings 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company will establish a few 
more agency connections. 








This is the kind of company it pays to rep- 


resent—a powerful organization, reliable serv- 
ice and a full line of desirable policies offering 
protection on property and commercial ac- 


tivities. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

508 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

209 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 

125 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 

204-14 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Trust Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


MARYLAND AGENTS MEET 


Firemen’s Agent ‘idles 49 Companies 
Are Guilty of Appointing 
Bank Agencies 

With one exception the Milwaukee 
Declaration was endorsed unanimously 
at the annual meeting last Friday in 
Baltimore of the Maryland Association 
of Insurance Agents. The one excep- 
tion was Harry Poor, of Poor & Alex- 
ander, resident agents for the Firemen’s 
of Newark, who opposed the application 
of the Milwaukee resolution to the Fire- 
men’s on account of bank agency ap- 
pointments. He said that since the Louis- 
ville affair forty-nine companies have 
appointed bank agencies. 

Mr. Poor also stated that every bank 
clerk in Baltimore was an insurance 
solicitor. He declared his intention of 
continuing to represent the Firemen’s, 
and when the Maryland Association 
adopted a resolution condemning bank 
agency appointments, Mr. Poor offered 


to resign his membership in the asso- 
ciation. 


G. Z. DAY, Asst. Gen. Agent 





The association also went on record a 
against further placing of underwriters 
annexes in Maryland and stated it woul:! 
be inconsistent and undesirable for mem 
bers of the association to take on an 
additional annex appointments. Thos: 
already established in Maryland wer: 
not mentioned. 

President W. C. Carter presided. H-e 
has brought the Maryland Associatio 
into prominence during his administra 
tion and every effort was exerted to hav 
him run again. But he refused due tuo 
the pressure of private business and wa 
succeeded by George Page West. Erne 
G. Cooper was elected vice-president ai: 
Frank W. Lawson was re-elected secr« 
tary-treasurer. To show their apprecia 
tion of Mr. Carter’s services to the ass: 
ciation the members presented him wit! 
a handsome traveling bag. Carville D 
Benson, insurance commissioner ol! 
Maryland, was one of the speakers at 
the meeting. 





Union Companies Victorious 


In Kansas Separation Suit 
The Western Union has won a swee} 
ing victory in the Kansas separation 
suit brought by the Western Insuranc: 
Bureau to prevent the Union from clea: 
ing mixed agencies. The court at Topel:« 
held that the Union companies have 
right to seek representation wit! 
agencies writing only for their own 
companies; that local agents were no! 
compelled to oust Bureau companie 
that there was no attempt at conspirac 
combination or boycott in violation 0: 
the law; and that the application by th 
Bureau for a permanent injunction 
should be denied. The Bureau com 
panies intend to appeal the decision an 
have asked that the temporary injuncti¢ 
remain in force until the appeal is d 
cided. This the Union companies o; 
pose on the ground that it temporari 


at least nullifies the victory they hay 
won. 
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Lloyd’s Freak and Floater Position 


(Continued from page 1) 


and motor boat insurance, navigators’ 1n- 
demnity, pilots’ public liability, navigators’ 
pe rsonal effects and other types of marine 
insurance. It offers “free expert advice 
ty policyholders on all matters relating to 
the sea and its navigation.” Its claims 
are dealt with by practical yachtsmen 
with naval training and qualifications and 
are, therefore, paid in a prompt and sea 
manlike manner. The company, by the 
way, is in some respects like the Ameri- 
can annexes or underwriters’ agencies, as 
it sells the policies and issues them, and 
they are guaranteed by one of the leading 
British companies. Among the insurance 
coverage offered by this company, by the 
way, is protection to the assured against 
claims by passengers on boats for which 
the assured is held liable (including law 
costs) for bodily injuries sustained while 
the assured is upon the insured vessel or 
embarking or disembarking. 


Some Questions Asked Applicants for 
Insurance 

Among the questions asked yachtsmen 
ia the application blank (proposal form 
for yacht) are these: 

Do you allow others to navigate your vessel 
in your absence? ' 

What crew is carried? 

Are they experienced seamen? 

How many anchors, complete with cable, are 
carried? 

How many years of experience have you had 
in handling craft? 

Among the connections Mr. Gale made 
abroad was one with Muir, Beddall & Co., 
Ltd., of London, a big broker’s and Lloyd’s 
office which handles much of the insur 
ance for the large British newspapers. 
\mong the company men he saw and who 
impressed him greatly were Manager W. 
A. Mackay of the Northern; and R. Y. 
Sketch of the Phoenix Assurance, Nor- 
wich Union and London Guarantee & 
\ecident. 

Mr. Gale said to 
WRITER: 


THe Eastern UNpEr- 
“The present tendency of Lloyd’s 


is to accept charingly risks which involve 
a jot of routine or detail; and to have re- 
lations with people they know and in 
whom they have confidence. They will 
go the limit for this type, but unknown 
agents and brokers who approach them 
find it less easy to enlist their interest. 
One pf the growing figures among the 
Lloyd’s people I met is Mr. Drysdale, 
fo rmerly with Bowring & Co. 

“Lloyd’s are developing a lot in rein- 
surance, especially with excess public 
liability, excess surety, etc. There is 
considerable interest there in the new 
Lloyd’s home now under construction. 
The rooms will be beautiful and the 
foyers and entrances most attractive.” 


Mr. Gale’s Career 

Mr. Gale was brought up in San Fran- 
cisco; sold papers there; went to work 
for the San Francisco “Examiner,” the 
Hearst paper; and his first insurance ex- 
perience was with Voss, Conrad & Co. 
managers then of the Thuringia and 
Frankfort. He started as a supply clerk; 
then went into casualty adjustments and 
from there went with the old Casualty 
Company of America to manage the office 
of its San Francisco agent. After the 
fire he became connected with a large 
brokerage firm where he had his first con- 
tract with Lloyd’s. He started his own 
brokerage office in 1908 and handles all 
lines of insurance. In life insurance he 
does considerable business with the 
Mutual Benefit and West Coast Life, and 
is interested in the Oriental agency of the 
latter company. He also has a fur trading 
business in Alaska. 





THE NORTHERN IN 1924 
The Northern Assurance wound up the 
year 1924 with $5,616,889 net premiums, 
with $8,960,540 assets, and with $2,570,- 
577 surplus to policyholders. 





INCORPORATE” 1868 


The Stmierd Fire Insurmee Ca. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 











THE YORKSHIRE « 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH, 12 Gold Street, New York 

FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. 


FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. LLACE KELLY, Branch Secretary. 
Assets, $3,008,963.36 Liabilities, $1,625,185.05 Surplus, $1,383,778.31 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 
teeta ccccocccccccoce Willard S. Brown & Co..... cooceNew York, N. Y. 

ACTFIC COAST. ccccccccce eocccee McClure Kelly.... ....06 seosseees@n Francisco, Cal. 
CAROLINA. VIRGINGA 2 20cUUJHarry R. ncetcindne vseesGreensboro, N. C. 
are gery STERN re ok a ee cocccccccccccAtianta, Ga. 
. & MISSISSIPPI........... écgpRIO®) Whe MEBs ssa cccicsaboensic seeeeNew Orleans, La. 


INSURANCE CO., LTD., 
YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 


rt B. BOYD, Underwriting Mgr. 








ALFRED M. BULLARD DEAD 
Veteran Fire Underwriter of Boston Was 
Leader There for Many Years; 
Was 80 Years Old 
Alfred M. Bullard, partner 01 
Cyrus Brewer & Co., of Boston, died at 
his home in Meyrose last Friday after an 
illness He 
eighty years of age, and one of the best 
known of the veteran underwriters. He 
entered the insurance business in 1861 as 
a clerk. lor some years he represented 
the Phenix in the New England territory. 
In 1881 he established his own agency, 
which was later consolidated with Cyrus 
Brewer & Co. Mr. Bullard was presi- 
dent of the Boston Board of Underwriters 
for three terms and viewed as one of the 
best executives of that organization. He 
was active 


senior 


lasting several months. was 


at his desk until last October. 
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E. F. SCHLEYER RETIRES 
Loca! Secretary of Norwich Union Has 
Been With Company Nearly 40 
Years; Is Going South 

Ikrnest I*. Schlever, local secretary of 
the Norwich Union, is retiring after nearly 
forty years of service with the company, 
most of that time being spent as head ot 
the local agency business. Ile was guest 
of honor at a luncheon given at the Drug 
& Chemical Club last Frid: iy by his asso 
ciates of the storage warehouse committee 
of the New York Fir. Insurance Ex- 
change. Mr. Schleyer is expected to leave 
this week for the South to enjoy a whole- 
some vacation. He has gained hosts of 
friends in this district and has always been 
held in high reoard as an underwriter with 
sound judgment and good foresight. His 
successor has not yet been named by the 
Norwich Union. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
ao Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 


Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J 


Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......*$3,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities. 


Net Surplus... 


8,181,979.10 
*3,501,619.22 


salable . - -$14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


“As changed April, 1924. 








Neal Bas 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and T: 
Walte Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. V 
H. , Secretary 


A. 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 
GirardF.:M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 2,949,854.39 


Net Surplus.... 1,075,257.03 





Total .........$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.08 








Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Ti 

beg tote and West. Mgr. 
tary 


accimes 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,208,445 .09 
865,373.90 





Total .........$3,673,818.99 





Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 











Sw 


H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 


Thos. A. Hathawa: 
A. H. Hassinger, ener <hnamed 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
all other Habili- 
ties 2,938,245.94 


Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 





Tota] .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.85 
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Unauthorized Foreign Insurance As Seen by 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


Many insurance companies organized 
and chartered in foreign countries are 
duly “admitted” to transact business in 
the United States. In order to be 
legally authorized to do business here, 
it is necessary for such companies to 
seek admission to one of the various 
states, since the federal government does 
not regulate insurance except in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Before licensing a company from a 
foreign country, a state ordinarily re- 
quires that cash or approved securities 
in a given amount be deposited with a 
designated official of that state or with 
some other state of the United States. 
The amount will vary according to the 
particular kinds of business which the 
company proposes to write. The foreign 
company must also submit an annual 
statement, meet the same standards of 
solvency required of domestic carriers, 
permit the operations of its United 
States branch to be examined by the 
state insurance department, pay certain 
taxes and fees, appoint a representative 
within the state upon whom papers may 
be served in suits or other proceedings 
brought by or against the company, and 
in general comply with all the laws and 
regulations applicable to domestic com- 
panies. The purpose is to have policy- 
holders in foreign companies admitted 
to do business here protected by the 
state in the same manner as they would 
be protected if the company had been 
incorporated under American laws. A 
foreign company which has met all the 
conditions named and been properly li- 
censed is known as an “admitted” or 
“authorized” foreign company. 

The regulation and supervision of the 
insurance business is necessarily an ex- 
pensive undertaking. Believing policy- 
holders who receive the benefit should 
bear the cost, legislators early resorted 
to special insurance taxes upon domes- 
tic and admitted companies as a means 
of providing the necessary revenues. 

A policyholder can ascertain whether 
his insurance has been placed with an 
admitted insurance company by making 
inquiries of the agent or broker with 
whom he placed his protection or by 
writing to the state insurance commis- 
sioner. 

Non-Admitted Foreign Companies 


Some foreign insurance companies 
carrying insurance on risks in the 
United States do not comply with our 
statutory requirements. They proceed 
through brokers, by mail, or other 
means, to write business in this country 
without paying any taxes and without 
subjecting themselves to the supervision 
of the state or receiving any license 
granting them authority to do business. 
Such companies are usually referred to 
as being “non-admitted” or “unauthor- 
ized.” Policyholders should not confuse 
them with “admitted” foreign companies. 

A merchant located in the United 
States has been importing black dia- 
monds from Brazil for a number of 
years. To cover them in transit against 
either marine perils or pilferage and 
theft it has been the importer’s practice 
to obtain insurance under a_ blanket 
policy from a foreign company not li- 
censed to transact business in the United 
States. In accordance with this long 
established custom, a shipment valued 
at a large sum was sent by vessel, in 
charge of the captain, and insured in the 
ordinary manner. The captain placed it 
in an old-fashioned safe which locked 
with a key. When the vessel docked in 
one of our eastern seaports, it is claimed 
the captain and crew became drunk. 
While they were in this condition, it 
is alleged the key was stolen from the 
captain and the safe rifled of the 
diamonds. 5 

The policyholder made claim against 
the non-admitted foreign insurance com- 


pany which had covered the shipment, 
but liability was denied on the ground 
the package was being carried by freight, 
which method of transportation was 
specifically excluded by the terms of the 
policy. In order to get a judicial de- 
termination of whether this was freight, 
it is necessary for this policyholder to 
appeal to foreign courts. 
Underwriting Experience 

Since the underwriting of risks by per- 
sons intimately familiar with local con- 
ditions is obviously more scientific and 
accurate, it stands to reason non-admit- 
ted companies in this respect have no 
advantage over domestic or admitted 
companies. In fact, there are circum- 
stances under which they will not write 
insurance on a risk unless a domestic or 
admitted company already carries part 
of it in order that they may profit from 
the other company’s underwriting judg- 
ment. Due to the expenses which they 
avoid by acting as free lances, they may 
in some cases, operate at a lower cost. 
But the very fact they are not subject 
to the laws providing for taxation, 
regulation and = supervision necessarily 
means the American policyholder and 


public lose the benefits which such legis- 
lation was designed to provide. 
State Supervision 

The various state insurance depart 
ments maintain rigid supervision over 
the companies authorized to transact 
business within their jurisdictions. In 
the case of non-admitted companies, 
there is no service of this kind. They 
do not undergo any examinations, re- 
port to any of the insurance depart- 
ments, comply with the standards estab- 
lished for solvency or place themselves 
in any way under the supervision of the 
states. In the event non-admitted com- 
panies should get into financial difficulty, 
the insurance commissioners of the vari- 
ous states are not in a position to help 
them or to interpose in their affairs in 
the interest of policyholders. If any 
mismanagement or improper dealings 
with policyholders should transpire, the 
state insurance commissioners would not 
be charged with the duty of investigation 
and remedial action, nor are they in po- 
sition to take such action. This means 
the policyholder must secure for himselt 
information as to the quality of his in- 
surance as well as the reliability and 
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LIABILITIES: 
Policyholders’ 


Additional Liabil- 
ities for policy 
payments to pol- 
icyholders and 
others (including 
$9,400,000 for 1925 
Dividends to Pol- 
icyholders) ..... 





“| John Hancock Statement 


iN Summary of the Report to the 
oH Massachusetts Insurance 
40) Department, Dec. 31, 1924 


‘Ml = TOTAL ASSETS.........----$333,197,054 


Reserves ....... -$287,180,280 


18,409,499 
305,589,779 









SURPLUS ASSETS OR 
EMERGENCY FUND ....... 27,607,275 
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2 BOSTON KMArcACHUSET TS 


Over Sixty Years in Business. Now Insuring Over Two _ 
Billion Dollars on 3,500,000 Lives. 
















reputation of the insurer and take any 
necessary action to protect his interests 
should occasion require, on his own ini- 
tiative and at his own expense, before 
a foreign tribunal. 
Service 
In many forms of insurance, repre- 
sentatives of domestic and foreign ad- 
mitted companies perform inspection, 
engineering and conservation services 
which are of considerable value to the 
policyholder. By enabling him to pre- 
vent losses and to reduce his rate 
through the adoption of various safe- 
guards and by assisting him in other 
ways to obtain the maximum benefits 
from his insurance, they render a much 
more comprehensive service than simply 
paying claims. The advantages of these 
collateral services, and of the personal 
assistance of representatives of the li- 
censed company in fitting the insurance 
contract to the peculiarities of the risk 
are lost when insurance is placed abroad 
with non-admitted carriers. 
Revenue From Taxes 
Various estimates of the amount of 
premiums going to non-admitted foreign 
carriers range from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred million dollars per 
year. Practically all of this business 
escapes state taxation. The Federal 
Revenue Act of 1924, as was the case 
with the acts of 1918 and 1921, does levy 
a stamp tax amounting to three cents 
per dollar or fraction thereof upon 
premiums for policies written by non- 
admitted carriers against hazards or 
dinarily classified within the fire, marine 
or allied line group, but no reference is 
made to life, casualty or miscellaneous 
types of protection. Marine insurance 
upon exports is exempted from this tax 
The difficulty of levying this stamp tax 
as to all policies of non-admitted com- 
panies is obvious. 
Investment of Reserves 
Not all the premiums collected by do 
mestic or admitted insurance companies 
are used immediately to pay losses. A 
part is held as reserve to meet future 
obligations or to provide for special con- 
tingencies. These funds are generally 
invested in some form of security and 
thus enter into the development of our 
economic life. Whether invested in farm 
or city mortgages, railroads, industrials, 
public utilities, or federal, state or mu- 
nicipal bonds, they serve to promote the 
welfare of American people. When in- 
surance is carried with unauthorized 
companies, the premiums go directly 
abroad, and no portion of them is util- 
ized in our own national development. 
Obviously, then, the American public 
fails to enjoy the indirect benefits from 
these premiums which they would have 
received had the insurance been placed 
with companies authorized to do business 
here. 
Amounts of Reserves 
The underwriting customs and _ prac- 
tices of non-admitted companies vary in 
many material respects from those oi 
American companies. In different coun- 
tries the practices as well as legal re- 
quirements for stability differ. As an 
illustration let us take fire insurance. 
Most of our domestic or admitted com- 
panies carry from about 70 to 100 per 
cent. of their annual premiums as an 
unearned premium fund, while the al- 
most invariable custom of non-admitted 
companies is to carry a similar reserve 
which does not average over 40 per 
cent. of their annual premiums. The 
amount of reserve carried by insurance 
companies is of such importance to 
policyholders that in America there are 
laws covering this subject which must 
be followed by either domestic or 
foreign admitted companies. 
Importers who buy goods delivered on 








a C. I. F. basis, paying cash against 
documents, have only these documents 
as security until they receive the goods. 
In the event they arrive in a damaged 
condition, the importer looks to the 
insurance company for redress. Fre- 
quently the merchandise has been in- 
sured by a company organized in the 
country from which the “goods are im- 
ported. In most cases it is necessary 
to write abroad regarding the claim, and 
it may happen that the American im- 
porter finds the foreign insurance com- 
pany is in process of liquidation, and 
his only recourse is against reserves on 
a materially different basis from reserves 
required here. For example, the insur- 
ance companies of one prominent Euro- 
pean country are required by the law of 
their country to have one-fourth of their 
capital actually paid in and 5 per cent. 
of the yearly profits put aside as a re- 
serve until the total of such reserve 
amounts to 10 per cent. of the nominal 
capital of the company. This required 
reserve has no ratio to the liability of 
the company. Compare this with the 
strict legal requirenrents in America 
where the reserves are based upon the 
liability at risk. 
Uses of American Courts 
Since the state insurance departments 
exercise no jurisdiction over non-admit- 
ted companies, and as there are no rep- 
resentatives in America appointed to 
receive notices of suit or other legal 
proceedings brought against them, the 
policyholder has no recourse in the 
courts of this country. As explained 
previously, a policyholder with an un 
atisfied claim against a non-admitted 
company would be compelled to sue in 
ihe courts of the country in which it is 
domiciled. If the claim is such as to 
require his personal attendance when it 
tried, he would be obliged to go 
broad himself, but in any event would 
lave to employ counsel there and com- 
ily with all the formalities regulating 
itigation. If the policy were issued by 
. non-admitted foreign association of 
inderwriters, it would be necessary to 
bring suit separately against each indi- 
vidual underwriter on the risk, since 
here is no corporate liability. There 
inmay be one or a number of these un- 
derwriters on any risk. 
When a_ policyholder enters into a 
contract with a foreign non-admitted 
muipany, he must understand the laws 
of America affecting the insurance con- 
tract will not apply in the event of dis- 
pute. Generally these contracts are 
imade at the home or a branch office of 
the insuring company abroad and de- 
livered by mail or representatives to 
policyholders in countries in which the 
company is not admitted. When this 
is the case, the laws of the country in 
which the home or branch office is lo- 
cated govern the insurance policy or 
contract. As an illustration, about three 
vears ago an American company filed 
‘i marine insurance claim against a 
ioreign insurance company which was 
not admitted to do business in the United 
states. Payment was denied and the 
matter arbitrated. Although the deci- 
ion was in favor of the American com- 
‘any, it Was necessary for it to appeal 
io foreign courts in an attempt to col- 
ect. One of the two most important 
juestions which these courts had to pass 
pon was whether the foreign non-ad- 
‘iitted insurance company could refuse 
iyment because the stamp tax act of 
that country had not been complied 
vith, 
In the event a claim against either a 
domestic company or a duly adinitted 
soman company is disputed, the policy- 
holder can appeal to his state insurance 
commissioner or start legal proceedings 
hy serving notice upon the company’s 
official representative in this country 
and prosecute his suit in American 
courts. Consequently, any premium 
paid by a policyholder t to a domestic or 
admitted company in excess of . that 
charged by an unauthorized carrier may 
he considered as payment for the secur- 
ity furnished by American laws and 
courts as well as for the state insurance 
department — supervision, 
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New Jersey Bills Seem 
Buried In Committee 


INSURANCE SESSION 


Three Objectionable Measures Make 
Little Headway; Departmental In- 


QUIET 


vestigation On 


It isthe general opinion in New Jer- 
sey that there will be no radical insur- 
ance legislation this session. Three ob- 
jectionable bills are now in committee. 
One would repeal the Ramsay rating act. 
One would give the insurance depart- 
ment power to make rates for all insur- 
ance, Another makes accident and 
health policies non-cancelable after a 
definite period. 

No agency qualification bill has put 
in an appearance and it is thought will 
not. The reciprocals have kept hands 
off, their eyes being fixed upon Massa- 
chusetts. 

The committee of the legislature to 
consider separating the Department of 
Insurance from the Department of 
Banking will probably be active all sum- 
mer and the investigation will be 
thorough. It grew out of the failure of 
a building and loan association in Hack- 
ensack, 

Commissioner Maxson is at his desk 
after a six weeks’ illness. 


CLOSE BOSTON OFFICE 

The Boston office of Starkweather & 
Shepley, conducted as Starkweather & 
Shepley, Inc., has been discontinued and 
Stephen B. Ames, who has managed the 
office, has become a partner in Field & 
Cowles, one of the largest agencies in 
Boston. Two of the principal brokers 
have also been transferred to the other 
agency. They are Grantland Dowse and 
L. G. Page. 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1924 
CAPITAL PAID IN ......... PTTTIT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT TT 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES......... 
POR PIII 556 cadcnsweketnusingeset Vass eeeun 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND ........... 
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M. Anderson, Ass’t Seo’y 
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Beha Trying to Curb 
Automobile Mutuals 


MANY HAVE MULCTED PUBLIC 


Organized Easily With Small Capital, 
They Have Operated Largely for 
Profit of Officers 





In his annual report this week to the 
Legislature in Albany, Insurance Super- 
intendent James A. Beha paid high com- 
pliments to the idea of mutual insurance 
and pointed out instances of marked suc- 
cess in that field. But he did not hesi- 
tate to criticize severely most mutual au- 
tomobile insurance companies which 
have operated in‘New York State during 
the last few years. Moreover, he sug- 
gests legislation which would render i 
more difficult for automobile mutuals to 
organize and to sign contracts of man- 
agership which in the past have given 
handsome profits to the officers of these 
mutuals at the expense of the policy- 
holders. 

“Mutual insurance in relation to the 
older lines of insurance has been an un- 
questioned success,” declares Mr. Beha. 
“Most of the large stock life insurance 
companies of this State have reorganized 
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and become mutual companies. Fire in- 
surance on the mutual plan has also 
proven itself sound and a great number 
of companies writing fire insurance on 
this plan have been admitted to transact 
business in this State. Workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance on the mutual plan 
has also been a demonstrated success. 
Since the latter companies have been 
permitted to organize, viz., since July 1, 
1914, no companies of this kind have 
failed to pay their policy obligations in 
full and many of them are showing a 
remarkable growth with dividend dis- 
tributions, resulting in a lower cost to 
the policyholders. 

“However, mutual insurance as applied 
to some other common lines of insur- 
ance is still, in my opinion, in the evo- 
lutionary state and, as a result, a num- 
ber of companies organized in this State 
have gone into liquidation within the last 
few years. I refer particularly to certain 
companies which have been organized to 
issue personal liability and property 
damage covering both private automo- 
biles and vehicles used in the transporta- 
tion of passengers for hire, such as taxi- 
cabs, jitneys, buses, etc. 

“The reason of these failures, in my 
opinion, is principally because of the lack 
of good faith between the organizers of 
these companies and the public, the lat- 
ter often being drawn into these com- 
panies and deceived by the inducement 
offered to them of cheaper rates and the 
distribution of dividends. Many of the 
companies which have failed adopted 
rates which could not possibly meet the 
actual pure cost of the insurance, to say 
nothing of the impossibility of distrib- 
uting dividends. 

“This year I am recommending an- 
other amendment which will prohibit the 
officers of such companies from entering 
into a contract with any person, firm or 
partnership in which any officer of the 
company is pecuniarily interested, or 
with a stock corporation in which any 
officer may own stock. 

“T am also having a bill introduced 
which will give to the Superintendent 
of Insurance the power to approve or 
disapprove of the incorporation of any 
insurance company before the certificate 
of incorporation js filed, the approval of 
same being based upon whether or not 
there is need of the company organizing 
and whether the licensing of same will 
promote the public good. It is my opin- 
ion that enactments of such measures 
will prove beneficial in keeping out of 
the insurance business persons who are 
not qualified to manage insurance com- 
panies economically and in the interest 
of the insuring public.” 





COMMISSIONS BILL WITHDRAWN 


The departmental insurance _ Dill 
amending subdivision 2 of section 141-a 
of the insurance law in relation to 
adoption of reasonable rules for the 
regulation of commissions and broker- 
ages by rate making associations, and 
amending subdivision 2 of section 141-b 
adding similar language to the law, has 
been withdrawn by the insurance de- 
partment, notice thereof having been 
served on the chairmen of the insurance 
committees by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Beha today. The introduction of 
this bill resulted in a storm of protest 
as interfering with the mandate of the 
court of appeals, and was subject of 
much comment not alone in insurance 
but the general press. 
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No Super-Organization, 
Say Moffatt and Cox 


DENY RUMOR NOW CURRENT 


Grew Out Of A. G. Chapman Speech; 
Insurance Sales Promotion Asso- 
ciation Under Discussion 


Rumors that there is under way the 
formation of a new association in the 
fire insurance business, a super-organi- 
zation in the ranks of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, composed 
of about four or five hundred of the 
leading members, ready to carry into ac- 
tion the resolutions of the National As- 
sociation—to fight for its principles as 
contrasted with the present situation 


where action has not followed the pas-, 


sage of resolutions—were_ emphatically 
denied by Thomas C. Moffatt, president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and Fred J. Cox, former presi- 
dent, this week. 

The rumor, which grew out of a talk 
at Savannah by A. G. Chapman, of 
Louisville, former chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the association, has 
been considerably embroidered as_ it 
passed from mouth to mouth, and even 
went to the extent of putting a central 
operating office of the super-organiza- 
tion in Chicago with Walter H. Bennett, 
secretary, of the National Association, 
as executive secretary of the new 
association, 


Mr. Chapman’s Talk 


In his talk Mr. Chapman said that he 
did not believe that the National Asso- 
ciation could continue on the present 
basis—as a great educational organiza- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that good 
could be accomplished by so doing. The 
origin and development of the organi- 
zation is such that in his judgment “we 
cannot continue to adopt principles 
when some of us will respect them and 
some will not.” He declared that there 
were three alternatives open. 

1st: We can abandon some of our principles 
and thus secure a larger percentage of mem- 
bers in common, ret 

2nd: We can keep all our principles and set 
up a membership standard that will make co- 
operation between members a basic condition. 

3rd: As the last possible proposal, to my 
mind—we could leave the National Association 
as it is—a great educational institution, and 
encourage an organization of as many agents 
as we could find who actually do believe in up- 
holding the principles that have been sct up, 
representing only those companies that will co- 
operate with us. 

Mr. Chapman said that the time had 
arrived to act and, continuing, he said: 

“The move that appeals to me as be- 
ing best at this time is for us to keep 
all of our principles and see the National 
Association strengthened so that every 
member will feel that. duty to himself, 
his fellow members, and the whole in- 
stitution of insurance lies only in the 
presentation of those companies that re- 
spect the modest and yet high standards 
this Association is sponsoring—standards 
that are as much for the ultimate ben- 
efit of the companies as for our own. 


One New Organization Which Is Under 


Discussion 


While the rumor that Mr. Chapman’s 
address has already begun to be trans- 
lated into action is denied by Messrs. 
Moffatt and Cox, at the same time there 
has been talk among some leading agents 
and general agents in casualty and fire 
insurance for an organization, entirely 
outside of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, which would be a 
rather close corporation for stimulating 
production and exchanging business. It 
would dot the country with a represen- 
tative insurance office in each of the 
more important cities and would even 
include an institutional advertising cam- 
paign. That organization, which has 
has been discussed for some time, would 
consist of some members who are not 
in the National Association and would 
have nothing to do with choosing what 
companies to represent or deciding what 


companies should not be further rep- 
resented, 


Florida Association 
Will Be First to Act 


AFTERMATH OF SAVANNAH 





Agents There To Take Up Question of 
Allegiance to Principles of 
National Association 





The first move to follow through on 
the resolutions adopted at the recent mid- 
year conference of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents will be made 
at the State Convention of the Florida Local 
Underwriters’ Association to be held 
March 20 in Jacksonville. H. H. Thorn- 
ton, of Pensacola, a former president of 
the Florida association, has given notice 
that on this occasion he will offer an 
amendment to the state constitution to 
make section 3 of that article read: 

“The Florida Local Underwriters’ Association 
holds this truth to. be self-evident: that its 
members owe their allegiance to those insurance 
companies whose loyalty to its principles for 
the preservation of the American Agency Sys- 
tem is unquestioned.” 


And, also, to assert that the principles 


























which the organized agents of the country 
have been developing for nearly thirty 
years for the purpose of establishing the 
business of insurance, 

“form the foundation upon which the National 
Association and the Florida Local Underwriters’ 
Association have been built and their recogni- 
tion is necessary for the preservation of the 
American Agency System.” 

Then is listed, to become a part of the 
constitution of the Florida Association, 
the set of principles given out by the 
National Executive Committee at its ses- 
sion in New York in October, 1924, cover- 
ing the questions of expiration, non. 
overhead writing, non-resident brokers, 
bank agencies, limitation of agencies and 
conference and co-operation. The pro- 
posed amendment would make the Florida 
Association “feel that its long established 
policy of conference and co-operation 
will provide a ready means for the ad- 
justment of questions that may arise be- 
tween companies and agents, and winds 
up with section 4, which, if adopted, 
would read: 

“No member of this (Florida) Association 
shall represent any insurance company as agent, 
when, in the judgment of our Executive Com- 
mittee and the Executive Committee of the 








National Association of Insurance Agents, the 
practice of such company is intentionally and 
continuously in violation of the above prin- 
ciples.” 

When the question of the states taking 
over responsibility for making effective 
the Milwaukee Declaration was under dis- 
cussion at Savannah, Mr. Thornton ap- 
proved the idea, and held to the opinion 
that the solution of the whole problem is 
for each state association to clean its own 
house. “Let’s go home and do it,” was 
his advice, advice which he is taking 
himself at the first opportunity. 

Florida agents will be the first in state 
session following the mid-year confer- 
ence, and the other states are perhaps 
watching with much interest the action 
they will take. 





SEEK TO SALVAGE RECORDS 

An appropriation of $9,300 for equip- 
ment, supplies, and for removing and 
drying out water-soaked records of the 
liquidation bureau, insurance depart- 
ment, damaged in recent Albany fire is 
asked for in a bill introduced in the N. 
Y. Senate and Assembly by Messrs. 
Hewitt and Hutchinson. 











For nearly 











three centuries 


Penn and Dependability have been synonymous. 


Penn’s word was his bond. Penn’s Treaties were invi- 
olable. In the earliest days of this country sometimes 


the white man broke a contract; sometimes the red: 
sometimes both, 


But Penn’s Dependability has been proverbial. 


Likewise for more than one hundred years 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


has been a synonym for Dependability. 


Born in Independence Square, Philadelphia, January 26, ——— 
On the same spot for a Century and progressive ail — 3 


Nation, 








© 1925. The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co 
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FOUNDATION STONES OF 
AMERICAN LIBERTIES 


A SERIES OF DOCUMENTS PLAYING 
IMPORTANT PARTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY jaw 









































The Preamble to the Constitution 


x We THE PEOPLE of the United States, in Order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, 
insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the 























ry, common defence, promote the general Welfare, Ae 
Ny and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves pre 
: and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this sap 


CONSTITUTION for the United States of America. 








| No scrics of documcnts such as this would be complete 
Ma if THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES were 


omitted. Itis too lengthy, however, to be contained within 

















the limits of this historical border—and hence we are 
offering it in special pamphlet form. Anyone interested 
may have a copy on request. 








“With everything AMERICAN J Reprinted bv THE AMERICAN 


tomorrow is secure.” ~ Insurance Co. of Newark, N. J. 
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Fire insurance net premiums received 
and net losses incurred for New York 
State during 1924, taken from annual 
statement now on file at Albany, are 


given in the following table. 


These fig- 


ures on the whole show some reductions 
in premium income, while losses are 
as high if not greater than during the 


previous year. 








Net 

Company Premiums 
pe spshatwcwenes $116,473 
TUE Leeaieria danken caneevico 2,282,750 
BCUTEUERE, | vasicinisccevewe 710,063 
American, Newark ......... 867,428 
American Alliance ......... 334,345 
American Central .......... 370,216 
American National ....... 60,162 
American Eagle .......... 594,750 
NUE, kp cvasncentesicenucche 108,578 
Bankers & Shippers........ 217,428 
Baltimore-American ...... 114,727 
Britieh General c.ccccccsses 152,290 
OEE Shape Mercuri gadacvacns 526,453 
British America ........... 178,775 
ND ie adancnsiesss Leeee 294,325 
CaO © oo cicnice éacuaeasios 135,902 
Commercial Union ........ 1,015,413 
Commercial Union Fire.... 170,611 
COME  cctarmewscesccecaeses 164,184 
Cite. OF ONG Sesdicscvecicves 619,716 
Columbian, N. Jowcccccscues 203,633 
COAG haccdosccvccokess 241,068 
Commonwealth ............ 357,301 
COEPMEGEED co ceccccewsseens 2,969,038 
eee FCC cc ciccwesccecser 77,925 
DUDURUE occ ccdccsesscccescns 203,604 
Fidelity-Phenix ........... 2,375,275 
BAGS iccsecorcdvonsccentess 115,937 
Employers ......ceecceeceees 174,324 
Fireman’s Fund 715,367 
Bea cn discceesenes .. 789,839 
General, Paris .. 77,576 
Georgia Hlome -- 62,972 
Glens Falls ..... 944,303 
Globe, Pemtis o6..000000 5 ccc 139,980 
Globe & Rutgers........... 1,780,094 
Granite State .occccssccces 80,181 
Great American .......+«- 2,477 ,944 
MME Jinan wicsen cdvavedus 528,664 
MEE .aacancankveecine casts 4,149,280 
Imperial Assurance, N. Y.. 200,172 
Home F. & M......sccceeee 194,974 
FRGUSPIA! hon cecosceds ccsncs 88,840 
Ins. Co. of Penn.....cccccee 414,428 
Union & Phenix..........+- 471,910 
Ine. Co, of Ne Aiiesdcceess Doce 
Marquette National ....... 38,921 
Massachusetts F. & M.... 66,131 
Mercantile ...cccccccosccece 409,201 
London & Lan........eesee- 465,413 
Merchants, N. Y....--eee- 391,333 
Merchants, Col.........000. 59,985 
Michigan F. & M.........-. 135,372 
Milwaukee Mech........... 417,698 
National Liberty .........- 1,020,984 
National, Hartford......... 1,300,349 
OEE “kviccasccsasewes ~ 495,147 
New Brunswick 161,405 
New Hampshire 450,042 
New Jersey ...... .. 143,896 
a eer . 1,067,644 
Norwich Union .... 544,997 
North Carolina Home...... 75,876 
North River .....-.scceceee 1,407,231 
Northern, N. Y.....cceeree 168,861 
Northern Assurance ...... 653,837 
Northwestern National ... 474,383 
Old Colony vcccccccvevccves 176,654 
TE ik os-s ccviaeanevesscaece 206,533 
REIS. Si darcdcereccecunses 367 ,294 
PREINE ccd dccvdcvecscttoedes 255,181 
Pennsylvania ......... eee 481,106 
People’s National ......... 169,638 
Phoenix Assurance ........ 782,416 
UL cccduinevneuseeceeess 150,645 
Pradential WG.cs. i cccescccs 793,552 
Prov. Washington ......... 567,551 
SED capcenceedecdccsancens 891,804 
BMOGG TSIGRE ccccsecae cuss 248,057 
CE a eer 133,774 
MUNN cradcacacsa Ceseuwan aces 1,757,496 
ee eee 828,185 
me Peet B.S Mievccccasess 497,742 
PER wusdrcesuvesiewcudss 227,111 
DOCUMEIOED oc cccscscactecsee 1,006,857 
Statidard. Com, ....ccccsees 97,435 
See ae 200,905 
SHORWCNENE. ko cskccscscrccce 

MU ened ceiaeeaancn wads rccee 

wet WU. Gi Niscsccscess 

Swiss Re 


Union Assurance 
Union, France 
Union Reserve .... 
Union of Canton . 
United Firemen’s . 


7. eee 

VICTORY vicvcawces 
Virginia F. &'M..... 

Westchester Miran ee 

Vestern Assurance 
WERE 6 ac cadis vince vasiase 629,99: 
Prudential, England ....... 232,519 
SONNEI ssc uvbrcevcutionosd 148,369 
DT RS ceeteeds 7,961 
Assurance of America...... 151,505 
“aw, Union & Rock........ 139,856 
LE SEE eae 119,682 
Ss eisecsnkonavessinaan an 
SNOERGO. 2. coc axccacees. 180,400 
oe DS <a daacWoiecacss.cs 168,855 
gee etoreenesen 179,194 
MME sca sixcxcetners ‘503 
OE <ciscnedaeohetagaias 216,352 





Net Losses 


Incurred 
$79,578 
1,223,758 
399,418 
431,018 
135,889 
217,559 
20,762 
311,825 
68,914 
122,433 
35,673 
39,140 
349,098 
98,799 
161,466 
65,660 
649,905 
78,698 
81,924 
267 264 
70,348 
145,162 
143,050 
1,569,583 
50,522 
129,945 
1,238,807 
89,082 
90,031 
370,850 


62,761 


103,983 
151,871 
245,960 
134,350 
291,716 
106,682 
353,936 
131,544 
481,967 
300,255 


N. Y. State Premiums and Losses for 1924 





SIREN. s ceccusueicauwenese 1,406,470 768,506 
Seem, INS Wns cicsiccws 152,940 53,002 
WUE ca Sdauweweeracseatuaavan 427,682 241,569 
Alliance, Phila: .....ccciccs 240,915 105,957 
POE kc és Newnes keewe 2,719,004 1,385,371 
CRN vac ceenste sc cnedvess 570,33 250, 

CHOREEN 8 cosnccoedrtevseunte 154,947 109,611 
COURUNUE. . cicnccicivctnncnes 502,810 220,496 
COBNMCHEHE co esicevcivecne 573,178 286,711 
ENSUE. Gocvcuceucupunsdsnaces 101,814 50,251 
Detrant FY. & Mi vs cccscacss 152,255 110,889 
BARNEY | is. vecccvacuccweces 132,661 61,678 
oe ee 674,720 460,083 
BCGe CECA o pcacckncsvecess 179,374 127,214 
Merchants & Traders...... 148,181 76,938 
Imp. & Exporters......00. 211,944 120,089 
National: Reser...cscsccess 106,189 79,550 
Pri. FE. Wisse cccccace 150,058 72,259 
Proenin, PHatt..i..cccccsves 1,088,108 594,701 
Reliance .....+.. -» 182,607 97,023 
Sterling ...015 245,957 120,120 
Security, Conn 245 239,070 
Jupiter Genl.. 165,779 71,403 
London Assur... 450,120 142,320 
London & Scot...... -- 95,893 64,716 
L. & LE. Giasccssensave 1,996,546 1,243,402 
WOME Ekewcicsccccccscneces 318,280 192,835 
SRAMGMAVIA cecsccccccccces 165,577 146,795 
EOE. Kan cunnudancewacnen tae’ 155,452 88,404 
Deatis EN cidecccvscaccdenc 125,865 77,859 


HEADS AUTO DEPARTMENT 

A. A. Muller, for some years assistant 
to M. E. Smith, superintendent of the 
automobile department of the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions in the office 
of Fred. S. James & Co., has been placed 


in charge since the resignation of Mr. 
Smith. 


L. C. POOLE’S CHANGE 





Special Agent Leaves Field in Order to 
Become Local Agent in 
Albany 
Lyman C. Poole, special agent in East- 
ern New York for the Fireman’s Fund 
and before that with the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, has resigned in order 
to enter the local agency of his father 
in Albany. The Poole agency there is 

one of the oldest in the city. 





The twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Association 
will be held May 12-14 at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. 





215TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED i710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
'  Chicage 
PACIFIO DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cer. Sansome and Sacramente Sts. 
Sam Francisco, Cal. 





E. C. CONVERSE ESTATE 
The late E. C. Converse, New York 
financier, who died leaving an_ estate 
worth $30,834,000, held stock in the 
Fidelity-Phenix worth $866,115. 





D. P. Ely, who has been with the Ohio 
Inspection Bureau, has been made head of 


the engineering department of the Ohio 
Farmers. 








FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1882 
The real strength of an insurance eom- 
ute aah ae Gee 

‘ANOVER 


an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 


MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President | 


np. GIBERSON, urer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


Howle, Jarvie & Wright, tms., General Ageats 
Metropelitaa District 
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its utility. 


ERNEST STURM 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





have a supreme value. 


A definition 


“The value of insurance as an institution cannot be measured by 
figures. No direct balance sheet of profit and loss can exhibit 


“The insurance contract produces no wealth. It represents only 
expenditure. If a thousand men insure themselves against any 
contingency, then, whether or not the dreaded event occurs to any, 
they will in the aggregate be poorer, as the direct result, by the 
exact cost of the machinery for effecting it. The distribution of 
property is changed, its sum is not increased. 


“But the result in the social economy, the substitution of reason- 
able foresight and confidence for apprehension and the sense of 
hazard, the large elimination of chance from business and conduct, 


The direct contribution of insurance to 
civilization is made, not in visible wealth, but in the intangible and 
immeasurable forces of character on which civilization is founded.” 


From ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
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> New Jersey Companies 

Net 

Company Prem. 
$670,257 
73,032 
486,555 
91,721 

84,02 
4,029 
09,382 
17 390 
78,840 
154,001 
245,121 
. 186,072 
Universal .... peanews 7,218 
Uni Merch 11,177 
Foreign Companies 

Net 

Company Prem. 
Atlas eee $115,129 
OE esos cies . ee 66,286 
British Amet seat 26,739 
Caledonian . ome cose hail 
Christ. Gen’l 101,241 
Cn, Te  cdenstasaden sete 215,893 
Eagle Star & B. D...... 139,383 
Law l ey RRS RRR 39,715 
Se > Se SE rere 650,967 
eS Te Oe SOT TOR 12,714 
GG Ee TGR. oscensscnses 18,538 
ek SR rere 75,485 
New Zealand OTe rer ree 28,041 
ee 216,989 
MCLEE ET ESET 206,782 
Norwich Union .......cec0. 184,821 
CURE. § cv wensccectevessecces 41,939 
a a eae $6,222 
Pe POE. cs ccncecssnnce 231,848 
OT CGE, casedenaiweasans 115,210 
| rr 412,631 
ES. sc acesdpaodsksese 314,102 
Scottish U. & N..........0. 463,054 
eee es 20,374 
DD) ccdcvcdeweenees situceases® 206,202 
Ph “nessategeees bes esbunnse 43,012 
BE So Seree eek ease eas iiehe 62,107 
Union, France ....ccccccccce 56,551 
Se: a ek 21,582 
CE .. nes dead oboe e 131,175 
eN, .cnweeeeeysaveeuseun se 174,445 
Teese ASW. osrscecésccce 59,367 
MEE PUNE” cine sesccseswns 11,111 
re ene $1,648 


Domestic Companies 


Net 

Company Prem. 
Aetna aebbesbhes obeeeediveee $676,247 
Agricultur al (censueuasseea bn 134,707 
NS. “Dewidérewposssisees> 26,484 
DN. .s sauhsaecbaesoneseese 35,017 
RE SOE: vicckccvs'cs seu 111,463 
AMET, FIBRO cicccccesvces 43,741 
Asner. EDFUMGIStS <.-ccccsece 9,123 
eae errr 176,265 
TNS EL. ‘Sincasakenseneseies 56,084 
SE SIU o0s04hescdauons 23,238 
PNET, DORE pvcissnsavesenes 10,593 
DEED. vc cccdwowstasencas 171,480 
ee A See 136,464 
Re, i souceuscen ese deews 89,451 
ID og otk vcesevcus 1,171,808 
Berkshire Mutual ......... 16,280 
DER: Kacadenssosunandeeces 167,744 
ER ree rae 32,301 
COBRA, oc caccesaces 0,040 
oS See ee eee 38,205 
RGD wavcceasetasderdseows 14,574 
eS Pe eee 76,226 
"Ee! aeaaeee 11,820 
RE es Rees 176,137 
Cie; Bile. Glo. ssc cccascce 46,875 
ee, ae, Dllsccsesscnseses 24,038 
IE so ba tunes cee k pe bewee 9,888 
etrelt B. Be MM. .c.ccccscces 14,242 
"Ss 2 @ eae 21,410 
Oe Rf Seer ere 13,470 
Employers’ Fire ...ccccsese 81,595 
rrr rere 7,009 
DEE) Kpibnehssacsenascarae 363,576 
Parmers of York. s.<.<000% 29,691 
Fed. Union 23,189 


Fidelity-Phe. 701,759 


Pee ROU. (anv anwsseveSeneacs 306,538 
Fireman’s Fund ........0+ 325,696 
Ween GROMMET, . wseensderecesse 116,197 
Se eee eee 296,444 
General, Seattle .........0.. 11,233 
Gla AU os oucsccccavcocse 339,225 
SE, PEM a cecensakeosincnee 13,661 
Globe & Rutgers............ 775,506 
Granite State 33,867 
CONE ROR. vkcscnkooseente 711,914 
Hamilton es eee 6,634 
Hardware Deal. ......... 12,946 
Hampton Roads .........c0 30,727 
OS ene 1,483,151 
Fe 8 rr §2,335 
"* 2S ee 1,252,991 
MUDD oak icweencounscaese 161,145 
ES ea eee ee ae 47,540 
ee ee eee 89,307 
Ins, Co. of N 1,065,755 
a 2 ee ee 208,018 
OE FE ae erp 17,324 
Industrial of Ohio.......... 35,769 
ptermational ...sccccccovsss 62,602 


SCRE DIOR ccssecseccseven 87,809 


Lumber Mut., Mass........ 53,239 
Lumbermen’s, Ohio ....... 39,167 
Lumbermen’s, Pa. ......... 15,054 
Manhattan F. & M......... 12,070 
Merchants, Colo. .......... 24,546 
peercmamts, TR. 1. .....s0c00s 12,686 
Millers’ Mutual, Ill. ....... 11,837 


Incurred 
Losse 5 
$267,643 


Incurred 
losses 
$68,773 
46,034 
11,667 
93,040 
84,511 
116,522 
134,849 
10,694 
303,534 
3,669 
3,080 
13,093 
18,816 
82,079 
137,441 
97,530 
30,641 
50,346 
111 1966 


38,393 


Net 
Losses 
Incurred 

$492,582 
59,860 
5,333 
19,845 
79,850 
17,706 
2,540 
98,501 
22,762 
2,050 
3,084 
80,275 
46,635 
42,489 
522,419 
7,999 
92,055 
13,644 
8,174 
11,572 
10,265 
34,143 
6,956 
56,755 
25,605 
4,401 
4,224 








8,884 
2,313 
18,630 
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Mill aot ed Mut., Ia... 17,658 27 ,2A8 
DIMENNE oo ccscescaasadeeses 65,203 16,687 
a OO ae ee ee 12,321 3,414 
oe ey Sar 13,610 3,055 
a ee 69,688 31,703 
Re ee 118,747 24,000 
Bit, BEOEE  cccccccccccces 43,510 16,934 
Te a 118,933 840 
EAE Gg Pee 9,951 5,229 
Milwaykee M. ..........+0 120,336 47,869 
National, CONG. occccccecsce 692,443 310,362 
National Liberty .......00 317,527 119,872 
National Reserve .........- 34,271 10,519 
New Hampshire ........... 170,426 75,343 
Now Hmgiand ..ccccsccccces 16,230 4,757 
a! 2. Se vcewbeskeesceene 30,162 5,732 
EEE a ee 667 ,224 277 371 
Northern, N. Y..........00. 70,142 33,870 
North River sb cssuasaneeeoen 602,082 260,147 
J A ag a Aaa 16,013 11,446 
Me MUS MCD: ccusauens 05400 36,198 10,387 
SUE 5a sce evea ds ssaberesie 66,894 17,503 
See, SNE: cépiblasacesGaues 44,008 26,823 
Ohio Farmers’ 80,410 19,429 
PINS. Naccenuvdannsbeeeanest 197,734 71,461 
Pennsylvania 171,326 96,857 
_ OS arene ere 61,706 22,208 
PEIEN ERs. sensasasensseause 43,804 17,690 
> ep Ae ee 66,709 36,379 
PE MU. a ea leandeeiel 361,844 149,783 
Prov. -W COS ere ee 255,860 203,010 
Prudential, Eng. .........+. 68,761 47,574 
POOR “secarcnsencnscteaas 61,551 10,729 
EL Lscccedeuuss sedcevenease 416,365 150,417 
_ EOC Hae 73,320 47 ,323 
Me. 85 cs cubbeccusnavenhaness 101,025 47,760 
Re ENE, MS -ceducarenpaces 70,010 31,002 
"YK Sey, ae ee 54,950 40,685 
PEE, cach gesbindevesaveetaer a 352,232 220,560 
Es MN Shu enecdsinsecnsunre 199,448 128,102 
ee ee err rer 13,546 4,275 
MOGMIELY  cducsaedurcuaeasoavs 109,702 71,038 
TINIE cosnenansséscoeses 400,982 201,936 
Bremner. Th. Es sccecasccsse 29,925 21,751 
NEES ECR: -cseaceesavwee 22,925 6,429 
NE pec us adeaueseae donee 131,531 57,816 
oe a WEEE CH OELEC OTT 203,090 83,788 
Caton, Ballale «.ccccccccces 25,273 10,045 
Union Reserve .....csccceee 50,903 44,555 
ESI. Bs. cachoncdsevocsonse 35,495 15,225 
Pe er 519,535 273,440 
U. S, Merchants’ & S...... 72,921 22,389 
Nise’ SRE. acavsceaneecs 32,909 11,284 
WEEE | cosgccbnesctnssonsee 70,824 54.434 
WesteRester 2.ccccescenccece 278,170 170,996 
World B. & Miccccscccccees 28,953 5,743 
INLAND MARINE, U. S. 
Net 
Net Losses 
Company Prem. Paid 

MME. acvesaacdssosusesnwoee $723,727 $389,827 
ER: Lcnngncneurcdesenenaeeee 2,475 53,389 
ih. DONE ca cieacececnee 340,430 262,115 
Commercial Union ......... 1,712,451 772,844 
| eee are 577,231 300,850 
CS og Ee re 407,688 240,680 
SOINE, hc ars ons anbis ois pa oe 1,113,645 330,778 
Firemen’s Fund 54: 469,419 
° 195: 146,364 
375 3,533,790 

Gt. Raper. seavacaesabweeeeee 33,887 265,576 
SS GR erry eres 1,124,021 551,199 
ROUEN. Anscncasusuedbneeeas 190,861 120,767 
Home 938,041 
Sie UE Wawa tteoneceesenas 2,276,883 745,249 
PEN exon datavaswinseesaeae 199,824 53,106 
eT | RR ree 423,255 263,461 
North River ...cccopscscsces 47,685 31,977 
Gite Farmers’  .ccccccccoces 209,658 85,089 
a Sr ee 141,503 110,361 
POG. + WAS. scrccccossccecss 384,691 177,655 
PRGA) cccawareaencensvansee® 167,713 106,425 
errr rere 70,142 25,925 
ey es 118,083 37,940 
ss OE a EE Rhine sacs <évtencse 142,046 68,063 
On a Or ere 153,037 76,843 
Re. ah” eas eae 233,341 74,339 
RaW can iwusoncuesesacsae ees 249,341 119,454 
eptert. COR cicsasancevaneg 158,800 82,170 


BEHA RAPS COMMISSIONS 


N. Y. Superintendent Says They Are Ex- 
cessive; Department May Have to 
Interfere to Cut Costs 


Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha of New York calls fire commissions 
being paid at the present time excessive 
in his annual report to the legislature 
and threatens interference on the part 
of the department unless the companies 
find means to reduce acquisition costs. 
He says commissions run as high as 
40%, which he claims to be unreason- 
able and this may lead to the organiza- 
tion of a stamping office for New York 
City. “Many contend,” says Mr. Beha, 
“that it is unfair that rates should be 
loaded to cover losses and expenses due 
to such practices, for which the public 
is not responsible. In addition, there is 
the constant tendency, already referred 
to, to increase acquisition costs in order 
to keep or attract business away from 
competitors. This practice is peculiarly 
wasteful and vicious from the public 
standpoint.” 





Would Siew heceedin 
Every Form of Cover 


TO KEEP INSURANCE HERE 
Supt. Beha Suggests to Legislature That 
Companies Write Forms Which 
Lloyd’s Get Now 

Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
3eha is considering certain amendments 
to the Insurance Law to solve the prob- 
lem of unauthorized insurance which is 
costing New York State, according to 
Mr. Beha, $10,000,000 a year to Lloyd’s 
alone. In order to give assureds in this 
State the protection they seek and which 
they cannot obtain in this country be- 
cause insurance laws forbid companies 
writing certain broad coverages, Mr. 
Beha recommends that the fire and cas- 
ualty companies, under particular condi- 
tions, be permitted to furnish any legiti- 
mate coverage which may be demanded. 

Following are Superintendent Beha’s 
recommendations on unauthorized insur- 
ance, made to the Legislature at Albany 
this week: 

“It has been estimated by those pre- 
sumed to have knowledge of the sub- 
ject that Lloyds, London, collects insur- 
ance premiums from New York State 
alone to the extent of $10,000,000 per 
year. Many other foreign unadmitted 
companies add considerably to the 
amount of premiums taken from the citi- 
zens in this State annually. Were these 
premiums paid to admitted companies, 
the State would receive its tax thereon, 
and in cases of dispute as to losses the 
insured would not be forced to accept 
the decision of the insurer as to the 
amount of loss, and would not be forced 
to bring suit in some foreign country 
to determine the amount of his claim. 

“This problem of unauthorized insur- 
ance has been a troublesome one for 
many years to not only the superinten- 
dent of insurance, whose duty it is to 
uphold the law against the writing of 
insurance by unadmitted insurers, but to 
the insurance brakers who, in many in- 
stances, stand between two fires—on the 
one side the displeasure of their clients 
if the brokers refuse ta obtain such in- 
surance, and—on the other side the dan- 
ger of losing their licenses if they are 
caught in such transactions. 

' “There is something to be said on both 
sides of the question. An assured has 
the right to obtain by direct applica- 
tion a contract of insurance from any 
insurer willing to accept the risk offered, 
regardless of whether the insurer has 
been authorized to transact the business 
of insurance in this State. If an insur- 
ance broker refuses to obtain such insur- 
ance as his client asks for, the broker 
runs the danger of losing that client to 
some other broker who is not so scrupu- 
lous in the matter of obeying the insur- 
ance law. The superintendent of insur- 
ance should not hamper a citizen in his 
effort to obtain any kind of insurance 
necessary for his protection. 
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“IT have under consideration amend- 
ments to sections 70, 110 and 150 of the 
Insurance Law with a view of permitting 
companies organized or doing business 
under the provisions of these sections, 
to furnish, under certain conditions, any 
legitimate coverage which may be de 
manded, such amendments, however, re- 
taining our present classification of com- 


panies, so far as their powers are con- 
cerned.” 
MOORE. ON» THEFT COVERS 


Manager of Sestere ate Conference 
Emphasizes Fact that Moral Hazard 
Is Still Important 
J. R. Moore, manager of the Eastern 
Automobile Underwriters Conference, 
was the principal speaker at the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the Automobile Under- 


writers Club, held at the Drug & Chemi- 


cal Club in this city. He spoke on auto- 
mobile rates and grading methods as 
applied to fire, theft, collision and prop- 
erty damage forms of insurance. 

Mr. Moore pointed out that automo- 
bile insurance is subject to the basic 
insurance law of average quite as much 
as any other lines of insurance and that 
in the new grading methods, considerable 
attention has been given to the experi- 
ence on various makes. Attention was 
also called to the fact that the grading 
of a car on physical construction con- 
clusively, does not reflect the entire 
hazard. 

It was also pointed out that the theft 
risk is influenced heavily by the density 
of population and corresponding ease of 
inaking a get-away; the conditions of 
highways; the efficiency of police de- 
partments or lack of it; state laws or 
lack of them; popularity of certain 
makes of cars in certain lines of busi- 
ness or with certain classes of people, 
ete. 





RIOT FIGURES 1924 

















Net 

Losses 

Prem. Paid 
PM shee sig alee eainwakwn’s $99,835 $17,147 
OUND sidccvismosicswcaawelevs 35,909 2,572 
MMe od cease wa teian ue eee sce 8,727 2,058 
Firemen’s Fund .......c.00s 8,762 27,521 
Cs RMN. mre wecencdbecesvs 33,064 8,915 
MEE. Nias agra ee dane edauscn 82,141 110.431 
Pie, OO... Di ..' Misicccesensoes 111,821 22,147 
WOE POE ddscvcccctssnccas 10,300 464 
POGUE ccsicsswatesdcacers< 64,858 128,227 
North River 1,389 682 
Pennsylvania 21,941 1,353 
ee 12,904 3,782 
Com. Union 26,357 893 
1, a Le SS 15,835 6,920 
N. B. & M 22,322 5,903 
PRUE, TE. oben ol saicsess 30,090 2,265 


CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN ELECTS 


R. C. Christopher, United States man- 
ager of the Caledonian, was this week 
elected president of the Caledonian- 
American to succceed the late C. H. 
Post. Robert R. Clark was elected vice- 
president. 
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Beha Believes 1924 
Losses Made a Record 


MARINE OUTLOOK UNPROMISING 





Insurance Superintendent Finds 
Companies Stronger, However, 
Through Financial Gains 


Fire 





In his annual report to the New York 
Legislature Superintendent of Insurance 
James A. Beha believes that the 1925 fire 
losses will top all previous records. On 
the other hand fire insurance companies 
are in a stronger position that a year ago 
on account of large increases in their as- 
sets by virtue of jumps in the value of 
securities. Following is Mr. Beha’s com- 
ments on fire and marine insurance: 

“From figures available, it is believed 
that the fire losses in the United States 
and Canada during 1924, have reached 
record proportions, the fire insurance loss 
being estimated at considerably over 
$500,000,000. The premium volume on 
the other hand is believed to have been 
semewhat less than in the previous year, 
but notwithstanding this fact, the fire in- 
surance companies are as a rule in a 
stronger position than at the close of the 
previous year due largely to the rise in 
security values. The domestic fire insur- 
ance companies are in an exceptionally 
favorable position, the larger companies 
being strongly capitalized and the smaller 
companies being affiliated with or guided 
by these stronger institutions. A number 
of our companies have availed themselves 
of the privilege, recently permitted by 
amendment to Section 16 of the Insurance 
Law, of investing their excess surplus in 
the stock of other fire insurance compa- 
nies, thereby securing to themselves run- 
ning mates or feeders, these running 
mates and feeders in turn nrofitine by the 
prestige of their stronger companions. 


Marine Business Depressed 


“The marine insurance business is still 
in a depressed condition due unquestion 
ably to the unstable situation in the shin- 
ping industry. Because of lack of volume 
considerable competition exists and busi- 
ness has been largely written at rates 
which under normal conditions have been 
regarded as inadequate. The more con- 
servative companies have been for this 
reason keeping down their writings. The 
result of the year’s experience in marine 
underwriting ious yet be definitely de- 
termined, but from surface indications 
there has been no material change in the 
condition of the marine writing companies 
due to the past year’s business. 


Foreign Companies Withdrawing 


“The foreign financial situation, par- 
ticularly the exchange conditions, has in- 


duced a number of foreign companies to 
cancel their United States business and 
withdraw from the country. Among the 
withdrawals for the year are three French 
companies and a Danish company, and a 
number of Norwegian companies are 
making final arrangements for a similar 
withdrawal. A number of Cuban com- 
panies are also arranging to withdraw 
from the United States, and one domestic 
company under Cuban ownership has en- 
tirely reinsured its liabilities and is pre- 
paring to dissolve its corporate existence. 
In all of these cases the companies have 
found it profitable to convert their Ameri- 
can assets into foreign money at the pre- 
vailing rates of interest. 





BOSTON CHANGES 


Leslie E. Knox, who was office man- 
ager, and Harry Dolan, counterman, and 
in charge of sub- agencies with Stark. 
weather & Shepley, Inc., in Boston, who 
have discontinued their office there, be- 
came associated on March 2 with Hollis, 
Perrin & Kirkpatrick in the same relative 
Positions. Mr. Knox is secretary of the 
Massachusetts snsarance Society. 


THE NEWARK’S STATEMENT 


The Newark Fire wrote $3,436,948 net 
last year. Its total assets are $6,009,338; 
net surplus, $1,241,179. 


STATE INSURANCE DAYS 





Pennsylvania Latest to Discuss Advis- 
ability of Pulling Off Such 
an Event 

The Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, Kenneth H. Bair, president, 
asks “Why not a Pennsylvania Insurance 
Day?” It argues for such an event as 
follows: 

“Several states, among them Connecticut 
and Indiana, have inaugurated a ‘State In- 
surance Day.’ Constructive programs have 
been developed on these occasions and in- 
teresting problems emphasizing the con- 
tribution of insurance to business, banking 
and industry were featured. It would 
seem that no better way to disseminate true 
facts about the business of insurance to 
the citzens of the state could be inaugu- 
rated. 





HILE decided to dispose of its steam locomo- 
C tives and electrify its entire transportation 
system because the country has abundant water 
power to generate electricity while two-thirds 
of its coal supply has to be imported. €Accord- 
ingly electric locomotives and equipment for its 
entire railroad system were purchased in Pitts- 
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“Pennsylvania collects in all lines of in- 
surance some $300,000,000 annually in pre- 
miums. This puts our state second in the 
amount of premiums collected in any state 
in this country. Are we not entitled to a 
day set aside for insurance matters? Talk 
about it to your fellow insurance men.” 






mh 


THE YORKSHIRE’S YEAR 


The Yorkshire’s United States 
Branch wrote $2,095,743 net premiums 
last year, and on January 1 had total ad- 
mitted assets of $3,495,611, and surplus 
to policyholders of $1,507,833. 


burgh, Pa., shipped to Chile and insured in transit 
by the Fireman’s Fund. (Whether its policy 
covers the modest home of a laborer, a great 
manufacturing plant, or the railroad equipment 
of a nation — it’s the same Fireman’s Fund fur- 
nishing the same sound protection and the same 
friendly and efficient service. 


|) INSURANCE COMPANY 


SERVING A VITAL COMMERCIAL NEED HONESTLY, ADEQUATELY AND ECONOMICALLY 
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Russian Companies 
Being Liquidated 


ALL EXCEPT ONE HAVE QUIT 
Nine Operated Here When Soviet 
Decree Nationalized Assets; 
Funds Being Released 





Most of the Russian companies ad- 
mitted to this state have had_ their 
United States branches liquidated ac- 
cording to Insurance Superintendent 
James A. Beha in his annual report to 
the legislature. These proceedings have 
followed the decree of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment nationalizing all Russian stock 
companies and the subsequent confusion 
regarding the real ownership of Russian 
insurance company assets. The United 
States has not recognized the present 
government of Russia, while Great 
sritain and other countries have. 

“In 1918 the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment issued a decree nationalizing in- 
surance companies organized under the 
Russian Laws and confiscating their 
property,” says Mr. Beha. 

Various efforts have been made _ by 
stockholders, officers and other repre- 
sentatives of such companies to keep 
the assets of the Russian companies held 
in foreign countries out of the juris- 
diction of the Soviet Government. When 
the decree in question was issued there 
were nine Russian companies authorized 
to transact business in this state. Of 
these, two, namely, the Rossia Insurance 
Company and the Jakor Insurance Com- 
pany, presented satisfactory documents 
which justified the release of their 
statutory deposits made with this de- 
partment and of the deposits made with 
their United States Trustees, which 
moneys were largely used in financing, 
respectively, the Rossia Insurance Com- 
pany of America, of Hartford, Conn., 
and the Anchor Insurance Company of 
New York. 

“The Salamandra Insurance Company 
of Petrograd had made an agreement 
with the Reinsurance Company Sala- 
mandra of Denmark prior to the is 
suance of the Russian decree national 
izing insurance companies and the de- 
posit with this department was released 
and turned over to the United States 
Branch of the Reinsurance Company 
Salamandra. The Warsaw _ Insurance 
Company of Moscow, one of the nine 
Russian companies above referred to 
as operating in the United States, is 
not affected by the Russian decree, 
Poland having been recognized as an in- 
dependent state. 


All But One Have Quit 


“Of the other Russian companies op- 
erating in this State, all but the Second 
Russian Insurance Company have dis- 
continued writing business with a view 
of obtaining releases of their excess 
United States assets, these companies 
being the Russian Reinsurance Com- 
pany, the First Russian Insurance Com- 
pany, the Moscow Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Northern Insurance Com- 
pany of Moscow. All of these com- 
panies with the exception of the Moscow 
Fire Insurance Company have court 
proceedings pending, seeking to obtain 
the release of their deposit and 
trust funds. In fact, all but $65,000 of 
the statutory deposit of the Russian Re- 
insurance Company, made with this de- 
partment, has been released upon order 
of the Supreme Court. All other court 
proceedings with relation to Russian 


Archibald Kemp Talks 
Ethics to Field Men 


MEETING OF SUBURBAN 





Most Agents Form Impressions of 
Companies by Sizing Up Latter’s 
Special Agents 





Archibald Kemp, assistant secretary of 
the Firemen’s, was the principal speaker 
before the Suburban New York Field 
Club on Monday, taking as his topic 
“Co-Operation and Ethics.” 

“It seems to me that the ethics of our 
business in this or any other territory 
are largely determined by the field man,” 
he said. “He is the man on the ground, 
the man of first contacts with the agents 
and the public—the man in the front 
trenches if you please—and upon _ his 
reports, upon his behavior—the results 
of his company’s business and the reac- 
tions of the agents and public so largely 
depend. TI look upon the field man as 
the Ambassador of his company to the 
agents and it certainly is true that what 
the agents think of a company is largely 
the impression they have of the field 
man representing it. No field man ought 
to think of his work as merely “a job,” 
but instead should have the attitude of 
St. Paul, who when he was writing to 
the Romans about his apostleship to the 
Gentiles, said: ‘I magnify mine office.’ 
I am very sure that the field man who 
takes a high view of the dignity and 
responsibility of his work, is the man 
who has the respect of his agents and 
his fellows in the field. 


Old-Fashion Virtues Still Supreme 


“Conditions in our business have 
changed rapidly in the last ten years, 
but the old-fashioned virtues of square 
dealing, sincerity, and dependability are 
as valuable as ever and foster good fel- 
lowship and a mutual trust among field 
men even while all are in active com- 
petition with one another for business. 

“T like to see field men get together 
on occasions like this and talk over their 
mutual problems—talk ‘shop’ if, vou 
please—and through trust in one another 
developed from frank contacts cooper- 
ate with one another in handling agency 
problems in which they are mutually 
interested. 

“Take the matter of balances and 
ame duck’ agents. I like to see field 
men co-operate with one another in such 
cases to the extent that when one man 
has reason to believe an agency is get- 
ting into real difficulties he does not 
immediately think of getting his money 
first. but is willing to pass the word to 
the field men of the other companies in 
the agency and call for a meeting so 
that all may get together and co-operate 








companies are in various stages of ap- 
peal. 

“In the case of the Northern Insur- 
ance Company of Moscow, the Appellate 
Division Second Department expressed 
the view that the Superintendent of In- 
surance ought to proceed under Section 
63 of the Insurance Law to take over 
the assets of the United States Branches 
of the Russian companies and conserve 
the assets for their rightful owners. 
Accordingly proceedings were recently 
begun in the Supreme Court, New York 
County, to take over the assets of the 
Second Russian Insurance Company, 
which proceedings are still pending.” 





Assets $9,178,568.64 
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SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


United States Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
. H. Vreeland, Manager 


Net Surplus $4,731,038.38 


A Nine Million Dollar Company, Fifty Per Cent of Whose -Assets Will 
Cover All Liabilities 


ohn G. Hilliard, Inc., Agent 


New York City 





for the best interests of all the com- 
panies in the agency. 

“I am glad to say that this method of 
handling balances is a growing practice 
in the Middle West, particularly in the 
State of Ohio, in which I was last active, 
and where it now has official status, the 
secretaries of the two field organizations 
of the State sending out the calls for 
the meetings at the delinquent agencies. 
I am glad also to see that it is becom- 
ing more common on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 


Should Exchange Information 


“T believe field men should co-operate 
with one another by exchanging infor- 
mation they get regarding bad moral 
and physical risks in their territory. This 
is real and helpful co-operation. The 
field men in one State are exchanging 
this information through the medium of 
confidential bulletins, and they are not 
afraid to send in this information be- 
cause they have such confidence in the 
good faith of their fellows that they feel 
sure the original source of the informa- 
tion will not be divulged to the possible 
disadvantage of any field man or the 
company he represents.” 


HAS 145 MEMBERS 


The Insurance Advertising Conference 
has 145 members. There have been 34 
new members enrolled. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 


(MANCHESTER, N. H. ”y) 






FIFTY-FOURTH 


PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
; danuary 1, 1924 

Cash Capital $ 2,000,000.00 

Assets 11.275,.626.67 


Liabilities, except Capital 5.873,397.23 
ee 5,402.229.44 














Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 
States now Represent 


The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


siesta tac: CONN. 











Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. IvEs, President 








Why Not You? 


Fire 
Automobile 
Inland Marine and Coastwise 
Tornado 
Rain, Hail 
Rent, Rental Value 
—— 

se and Occupancy 
Profits 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 
Parcel Post 
Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 
Riot and Civil Commotion 











“* Then give to THE WORLD the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.’’ 








Cash Capital 
Net Surplus 


T. L. FARQUHAR, President 








N EWARK 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 


A company with an unblemished and continuous 
record of over a century. 


ccaenernenueen $1,000,000.00 
teveeseccess Bpeepeen 


Total Surplus to Policyholders. . 


Agents Wanted 
Where Not Represented 


C. E. TITSWORTH, Vice-President and Secretary 





. .$2,241,179.73 
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President Levison’s 
Review of 1924 Results 


FIRE PREMIUMS ARE INCREASED 





Automobile and Marine Business Pre- 
sents Interesting Problems To Insur- 
ance Companies; Future Optimistic 





In discussing three divisions of the 
business, President Levison, of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, says, in his annual review 
of that company’s operations: 

“Our fire premiums show quite a satis- 
factory increase over the previous year 
($9,900,000 in 1923 and $10,225,000 in 
1924), especially in the light of the fact 
that the aggregate premium income will 
probably be found below that of 1923. 

“The continued excessive fire loss 
waste in connection with the ever- 
mounting expenses and constantly in- 
creasing unearned premium  reserve— 
due to additions to term classes largely 
—have combined to bring about a con- 
siderable underwriting loss. 

“In the automobile business we have 
held our premiums about level with 1923, 
but the serious theft losses in the large 
cities which so far have not been over- 
come, together with excessive collision 
claims, have tended to swell the loss 
ratio beyond the normal point. The 
competition of mutuals, reciprocals, au- 
tomobile clubs and the like undoubtedly 
has a demoralizing effect on the business 
as a whole and on the morale of com- 


nanv officials of a certain class in 
particular. 
“Our marine business continues to 


present exceedingly difficult problems— 
at the same time we find here definite 
hopeful signs if nothing more. With 
the stabilization of the currencies of 
Furopean countries and a resultant freer 
flow of the world’s commerce will come 
a much larger volume of business and 
more stable conditions. Together with 
this should come an _ improvement 
in the condition of the world’s ship- 
ping which, again, will have a direct 
effect on marine underwriting. At the 
same time we cannot lose sight of the 
fact that the supplv exceeds the demand. 
Tn other words. with the advent of prac- 
tically every English and American in- 
surance company into the business the 
marine market is so far in excess of the 
normal requirements as to make exceed- 


inely difficult any real constructive 
reforms. 

“Appreciation In Securities 
“Fortunatelv, however, the unusual 


anpreciation in securitv values towards 
the close of the vear and the excess of 
income from investments over dividends 
offset in a large measure the under- 
writing loss just referred to with the re- 
sult that the net surplus was maintained. 
in fact a nominal addition made to the 
fieure of December 31, 1923. 

‘It might he well in nassine, however. 
to call attention to the fact that the 
gross assets were increased unpw ards 
of $1,000000 and the inearned premium 
reserve by some $700,000. 


“New Building 


“Toward the latter part of the year 
construction was commenced on_ the 
*ight-story addition to onr Head Office 
Building which is intended to provide 
for the expansion of the companies for 
many years to come. Tust how much 
space we will occupv at the start and 
what departments and officials will he 
housed in the Annex has not been de- 
termined as vet. 


“Proposed Capital Increase 


“We now come to the latest step in 
our develonment—one which is hevond 
doubt of outstanding interest to agents. 
shareholders and insuring public alike 
viz.: the proposed increase in conitat 
stock of the Fireman’s Fund from 
$3,000,000 to $5.000.000 and a reduction 
in par value of the stack from $100 ta 
$25. The new stock will he sald at $150 
Ner share. of which $50 is ta he annlied 
to surplus. This will give the company, 











“Royal Exchange Assurance” 
Fire and Automobile Lines 
Car & General Insurance Corporation, Limited 


Automobile Liability Insurance 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





on the basis of the statement of De- 
cember 31, 1924, gross assets of over 
$28,000,000, net surplus of $5,500,000 and 
policyholders surplus of $10,500,000. 

“This important step will without 
question meet with the unqualified ap- 
proval of our great agency organization, 
as it gives the company a_ financial 
strength exceeded by but few companies 
in the United States and places it in 
a position where it is justified in an 
active campaign of continued expansion 
and development of its business. 

“To shareholders it presents the op- 
portunity for the acquisition of a further 
financial interest in the company and in 
the reduction of par value greater de- 
mand for the stock and a wider spread 
of its ownership. This latter particu- 
larly spells added interest in the affairs 
of the company, the advantage of 
which it is unnecessary to enlarge upon. 

“And, finally, to the public it offers 
the attraction of financial solidity and 
streneth which, when taken in connec- 
tion with the history of the company’s 
past achievements, must be of ines: 
timable value. 

“We can, therefore, in spite of the 
experience of 1924, look forward to the 
coming year with hope and optimism in 
the full confidence that, with our splen- 
did agency organization, comprising up- 
wards of 20,000 representatives in the 
United States, our loyal and enthusiastic 
field force and our most efficient office 
staffs, the companies are destined to go 
forward to a continued career of pros- 
nerity and service.” 


JOINS PHILADELPHIA ASSN. 


The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association announces the election of the 
Sentinel Fire of Springfield, Mass. 





1924 HAIL FIGURES 





1924 TORNADO FIGURES 














Hail insurance continues to show ex- 
tremely high loss ratios, the companies 
as a whole showing a decided loss on 
this branch of fire underwriting. Many 
of the companes actually paid out in 
losses more than they collected in pre- 
miums while with most of the remainder 
the addition of the expense item to net 
losses would easily equal net premiums. 
However, as hail underwriting is com- 
paratively new there is every likelihood 
of measures being taken which will give 
the underwriters a fairer chance of at 
least breaking even on their risks. Fol- 
lowing are the figures for 1924: 


Net Net 
Premiums Losses 
Company Received Paid 

Amery Bae scsicccssccees $65,044 $42,775 
COMMON | ocicsececcscccese 325,221 213,875 
Globe & Rutgers........... 335,927 258,907 
Greet AMBP i icscéccnvcscces 542,013 327,001 
SIPER WEE pnacccccanchc nas 112,432 47,160 
Bidelity- PREM .ccacsccecee 260,176 171,100 
RD Sou ckaaaendesusdumous 1,698,666 1,242,070 
United States ccccccvescesi 172,271 1,552 
WESEROOIEE cccicicicccsensccs 278,776 197 ,003 
DAE ec tasankdaenuine dees 323,129 411,941 
American, Newark ........ 255,288 262,929 
TEM. Kcdsenvanenicdnaces 125,583 131,201 
ee 239,028 182,652 
UNE scatcntseneceace 313,611 378,540 
ke DUE «Kbbcenatuecsccenaes 617,964 433,635 
Commonwealth — ......ee006- 11,811 7,800 
WEIL accunducaunusaxancce 255,380 135,752 
PI, dkcc bikadicncewdinas 283,123 121,299 
PGOMOMNS © iv ccacicocencccs 616,347 530,866 
CRBRIEEE  nociccsncccveccae 267 640 203,071 
re 107,251 81,474 
ine Cre GR i cM gendunasacne 336,286 389,446 
PeeeGee: TERE sicccteunsccs 213,532 204,763 
SRCCEES  ckccccecanceadscancs 341,206 200,600 





In a party from Boston participating 
in the pilgrimage to Rome is Miss Louise 
McGowan of the actuarial division of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department. 
















Net Net 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Agricultural .............+. $45,568 $46,871 
er. Coccececcece 221,749 106,575 
Bankers & Shippers........ 39,517 39,338 
Continental ...... auaaeddens 1,097,018 577,357 
lobe & Rutgers........... 249 173,153 
Ce a re 588,176 357,120 
Fidelity-Phenix ............ 875,738 522,050 
MU POTD cescccessceccsas 194,817 52,813 
MM  wadddadedvedesassednca 1,888,071 1,157,011 
TENE cn cnccccccccescececs 195,070 65,188 
IRON MOI iigcindscccudacee 214,401 100,354 
— pt ere ae 3 74,895 
eoecccecccocsece sees : 92,446 
nited SUMNER coacascaracs $10,216 284,057 
Westchester ........ eecccee ’ 187,982 
= MUNN “cccsdaciacdandescueves 1,347,092 487,549 
American, Newark deddecce 779,380 433,957 
American Central .......... .209 94,551 
Fiveman’s Fund 3 ..<.<ccoscs 408,500 167,206 
TORU ois dvedexeccdnscese ,660 653,264 
MIE ka Dadcadexqaneadenas 616,173 403,420 
Pie) We tiieicntusdccacesac 114,528 27,731 
Commercial Union Fire.... 49,252 49,582 
Commercial Union ......... 262,817 255,295 
Commonwealth ; 81,458 15,644 
City of N. Y.. 58,395 10,391 
Niagara .... 267,972 111,239 
Alliance, Pa. 95,552 860 
Automobile 382,230 162,288 
Boston ; 166,091 48,813 
Camden ...... 269,114 67,556 
COMMAIENE  hicdievescwcseevs 554,113 392,639 
Ne RN vce ccdennwaees 192,383 82,892 
PENG Winds advcaccencdeé 100,697 55.709 
i on Se Say Pee 768.732 447,941 
Milwaukee, Mich.......... 206,287 66,040 
Northwestern Nat’l........ 229,929 92,547 
i eee 495,976 272,422 
PN CA casccccdsncceds 160,138 45,953 
FINNIE Sinton dv akacessvda 652,674 312,613 
eer es CU oi ccccokvnns 206,587 149,406 
GA, TI a ictenantecsonndrcied 652,396 586.629 
es a Sarr 417,560 258,034 


SPECIAL AGENT AT CHICAGO 

Harry W. Lambert has been appointed 
a special agent of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company at the Chicago branch of- 
fice. Mr. Lambert has been in the insur- 
ance business for upward of ten years 
having joined the Prudential Casualty 
shortly after 


Company of Indianapolis 
completing his education. 
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GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Paris, France 
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URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ‘ 


of Paris, France 
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EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE CO., Ltd. Ake 
of London, England 
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Automobile Insurance 


URNED, stolen or the victim of a ards of driving and placing an obligation 


serious accident—without proper — on the Insurance Agent. 


insurance protection. It matters very : ; 
i No man, certainly, who really wants 


to enjoy his car to the fullest measure 
can comfortably drive without complete 
protection. 


little what the catastrophe may be, but 

it places a sudden heavy financial burden 

on the man who could have been pro- 
tected. 

The agent must emphasize the mes- 

Thousands of new cars placed on our sage of “complete automobile insur- 
roads every day are increasing the haz- ance.” 


Agents of this Company are entitled ts know what we are ready to do for them to 
increase their Specialty Line business. A distinctive service is being 
offered. Speak to our field representative about it! 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Building and Loan for 
Insurance Workers 


ADVOCATED AT DINNER MEETING 





S. Lippstadt Heads New Building and 
Loan Association to Interest the 
Salaried Insurance Employe 





A get-together dinner meeting was 
held last Thursday night of the newly 
formed National Insurance Men’s Build- 
ing and Loan Association in the Hotel 
Alamac, New York. ~-This association is 
being sponsored by Sigmund Lippstadt, 
an insurance agent of 38 Park Row, New 
York. Among the insurance men on the 
board of directors are Charles F. Ender- 
ly of the Insurance Company of North 
America; Samuel Martin, vice-president 
of the U. S. Merchants & Shippers; 
James Mcllrath, of the Home; Robert L. 
German, Massachusetts B. & I. Com- 
pany; Albert Lyons, of Lyons & Stad- 
holz, New York adjusters; and C. R. 
Wannemacher, insurance agent in Phil- 
adelphia. 

It is Mr. Lippstadt’s purpose to inter- 
est insurance men and employes of in- 
surance companies in the advantages of 
investing in building and loan shares, 
and at this dinner affair it was developed 
just how building and loan associations 
offer among the best plans ever devised 
for them to secure their own homes by 
the systematic saving of small sums of 
money. 

David D. Goff and Rudolph M. Hirsch- 
wald, attorneys for the association, thor- 
oughly reviewed its salient features, say- 
ing that it is a co-operative bank in 
which every depositor is a stockholder 
and shares equally in the profits. Mr. 
Hirschwald said that in Philadelphia 
over $500,000 is invested in these asso- 
ciations, with the small loss ratio of less 
than seven cents for every thousand dol- 
lars invested. Successful Philadelphia 
merchants, he said, who have made 
building and loan investments early in 
life, have had a sound investment to rely 
upon in case of financial hardships. 

Following a discussion, a_ business 
meeting was called to order and Presi- 
dent Lippstadt talked on the history and 
strength of the building and loan, re- 
ceiving from the men present their in- 
dividual quotas of pledges. 





Sell Rochester Agency on Steps 
of Court House in That City 


Koman Wolfert, partner in the gen- 
eral insurance firm of Wolfert Brothers, 
of No. 72 Franklin street, Rochester, was 
the successful bidder when the business 
and good-will of the firm was sold at 
public auction on the Court House steps 
at Rochester in a dissolution suit brought 
by John Wolfert, his brother and part- 
ner for twenty years. The bid was $78,- 
000. Differences between the brothers 
led to the dissolution suit. Cyrus W. 
Phillips was appointed receiver and has 
handled the business since February 1. 
John Wolfert remains owner of the 
Franklin street block. Roman Wolfert 
will remove the business to the Triangle 
Building, where he will have offices at 
No. 201. Roman Wolfert will continue 
the business as an individual but will 
use the old firm name. 








Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
555 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
1 Liberty Street, New York 








BUSINESS FROM BROKERS 





Richmond Exchange Now Deliberating 
Whether or Not to Accept 
Such Lines 


The Richmond, Va., exchange is de- 
liberating the question as to whether it 
will be advisable to revise its by-laws 
so that its members may accept busi- 
ness from local brokers. It has long 
been the practice to accept business from 
non-resident brokers and now that brok- 
erage is on a licensed basis within the 
State it is argued by some members of 
the exchange that the time has come 
when the bars should be let down and 
relations established with local brokers. 
Up to this time rules of the exchange 
have prohibited any of its members from 
doing business with such brokers. As a 
consequence, whatever business has been 
brokered locally has been placed with 
non-board agencies. Members of the 
exchange, however, are permitted to 
swap business with each other under re- 
ciprocal arrangements approved by Com- 
missioner Button in his rule defining the 
status of agent, broker and solicitor. It 
is thought likely that the exchange will 
come to a décision on the question at an 
early date. Already, the issue has been 
discussed at some length. It is under- 
stood that some members of the body 
do not look with favor on the proposal 
for fear that if the bars were let down 
it would tend to encourage too many 
persons to seek a broker’s license. 





WM. EMERY CHAIRMAN 





Heads Fire Insurance Section of Penn- 
sylvania Advisory Boards; 


Five Vice-Chairmen 


At the annual meeting of the Advisory 
Boards of Philadelphia the following 
were elected to serve on the fire section: 
Vice-chairmen: W. E. Sassman, Walter 
J. Chase, A. H. Clevenger, H. Mark 
Reeve and John Frazier. 

The members of the committees are: 
J. K. Payne, E. W. Bair, R. N. Kelly, 
Jr., Russell Bleakley, Walter Evert, R. 
I’. Morton, H. R. Hoard, Elmer Macht, 
Walter S. Pelham, W. E. Bates, W. H. 
Stephenson, Walter Yeager, Mortimer 
—— G. Ellwood Wagner, E. A. Mc- 

Parlin, Richard Cross, Harry Wilson, C. 
J. Fitzgerald. 

The general chairman of the fire sec- 
tion of the advisory boards is William 
Emery, Philadelphia manager of the In- 
surance Company of North America. 





NOLAN JOINS HALL & HENSHAW 


John B. Nolan has joined the Hall & 
Henshaw fire insurance agency as a solici- 
tor. He was formerly with the Commer- 
cial Union for the last two or three years 
and is well known among the brokers. 


REPUBLIC FIRE CHANGES 





E. A. Flickner, State Agent, to Succeed 
L. D. Owrey as Asst. Secretary 
on May 1; Other Changes 


Several changes will be made in the 
home office and field force of the Republic 
Fire of Pittsburgh, effective May 1 of this 
year. L. D. Owrey has tendered his resig- 
nation as assistant secretary of the com- 
pany and will go to eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia as snecial agent. E. A. Flickner, 
now state agent for Ohio, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, will come into the 
home office of the Republic to succeed Mr. 
Owrey. A. A. Beckert, now snecial agent 
for the territory which Mr. Owrey will 
handle, will be transferred to have charge 
of those states which Mr. Flickner will re- 
linquish. His headquarters’ will be at 
Columbus, Ohio. 





HEARING ON SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


The Committee on Signaling Systems 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion will hold a public hearing on pro- 
posed revisions of the regulations on 
municipal fire alarm systems and on sig- 
naling systems on March 17 at 18 Oliver 
Street, Boston. Ralph Sweetland of Bos- 
ton is chairman of the committee. 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 


The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has announced the following 


agency changes: Appointed—John 2 
Buckman Estate, Inc., for the Nether- 
lands. Discontinued—William Arrott, 


Inc., for the California; Walter T. Devine 
& Co., for the Netherlands, 





American Equitable 


Assurance Company 
of New York 


Knickerbocker Insurance 


Company 
of New York 


Metropolitan Assurance 


Underwriters 
of New York 


LARGE CAPACITY UPON AC- 
CEPTABLE BUSINESS 
FIRE—TORNADO — SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE—CIVIL COMMOTION 
—RIOT AND EXPLOSION IN- 
SURANCE 


AGENTS DESIRED IN UNREPRE- 
SENTED TERRITORY 


Apply Home Office, 92 William 
Street, New York 








“Fire Sale” Still Has 
Potency; and on 5th Av! 


NEED POLICE FOR CROWDS 





Mob at Haberdashery Store Gives Fire 
Insurance Adjusters Food for 
Thought 





Local adjusters have been consider- 
ably interested in developments which 
have followed a fire causing a damage 
in a building occupied by Dobbs & Co., 
Fifth Avenue haberdashers, who built 
up a reputation by the creation of a 
new style of soft hat and lots of quality 
magazine advertising. 

Soon after the fire it was announced 
that there would be a “fire sale” at which 
all merchandise in the store would be 
sold at reduced prices. That the old 
type of “fire sale’ which formerly was 
so popular would succeed in Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, was proved beyond 
a doubt when it was necessary to call 
out the police reserves in order to han- 
dle the shoppers who consisted largely 
of men, and some of them men of affairs. 
On Monday of this week there were 
half-page ads announcing the final three 
days of the “sale on account of fire” and 
the store was again mobbed. 

The success of this sale proved some- 
thing of a surprise, as it had been 
thought that a “fire sale” ad had lost its 
force by reason of the abuses growing 
out of such merchandising, which got to 
the point where every shady merchant 
who had an unsellable line would try to 
get rid of it by advertising that he had 
bought a stock which had been in some- 
body else’s fire, sometimes his own. 

The Dobb sale, of course, was strictly 
on the level, but what worries adjusters 
is whether its success will not cause a 
revival of the “fire sale” in New York 
and possibly have a bearing on moral 
hazard, so far as some other stores are 
concerned, which are not run along such 
high class lines as the establishments 
which occupy the Avenue. 





‘Brevoort 


Madison Street, east of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
principal stores, 
banks, business 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 


E. N. Mathews, 
President. 





R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 





























Cash Capital $500,000. 00 


Tornado, Automobile 


Marine, Hail, Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and Civil Commotion 
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New Haven, Conn. 
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. Broken Auto Windows 


A new service of protection 
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offered by The Travelers 


LATE GLASS INSURANCE has been 
Pao by many Travelers agents to be 

one of those modest brooklets of business 
that flow, fast and surely, into the more 
ambitious streams of casualty, life and acci- 
dent lines——-to open at last on the broad 
oceen of a conspicuous and complete insur- 
ance service to the client. 


.. hile the broker enjoys traditionally wide 


THe Travecers INsuRANCE COMPANY 


Hartford L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT 


i 


opportunities for service to his patrons, the 
full-time representative gains much in the 
simplicity, direct initiative, and personality of 
single-company relations. 

The Travelers agent, virtually a broker in 
the scope of his activities, finds combined to 
his advantage all those benefits most fully 
available in a multiple line organization pos- 
sessed of prestige and progressiveness. 


THe Travecers InpemNiry Company 
Connecticut 


1 RA VE @ E BS 


<CIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY 
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|MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 





Auto and Marine 
Figures For 1924 


PREMIUMS AND LOSSES PAID 





Auto Underwriters Had Another Profit- 
able Year; Marine Figures Show 
Few Profits 





Automobile underwriters continue to 
enjoy prosperity in their field of under- 
writing as the figures for the whole of 
the United States for 1924 show. The 
ratio between premiums and losses was 
about the same as in 1923 with the pre- 
mium volume holding its own. For the 
last two or three years the automobile 
insurance business has steadied itself 
so that it is being made to yield a fair 
return for premiums charged. 

Marine insurance, on the other hand, 
continues on its unprofitable way. Losses 
during 1924 were higher than they should 
be and reflect the unstable conditions of 
the business. Low rates have practically 
wiped out possibilities of profit except 
in the case of individual companies whose 
loss ratios are extremely low. One of 
the remarkable developments in the 
marine premium field is the rapid growth 
of the Automobile of Hartford’s marine 
department. Last year that company 
wrote $6,305,245 in marine net premiums 
and paid $4,425,764 in losses. The Fire- 
man’s Fund, Globe & Rutgers, Insurance 
Company of North America are the other 
big leaders in marine underwriting. 

Following are the tables giving 1924 
automobile and marine results: 


Automobile Figures 














Net Net Losses 

Company Premiums Paid 
DINE - acadtbvdcdatcewevecanes $2,003,053 $871,379 
Amriouitural 2. ccccccccccecs 600,809 215,807 
American, Newark ........ 1,625,718 1,145,547 
American Central .......... 821,041 354,353 
American Eagle ......600. 262,945 111,871 
Atlas of London... ........ 361,351 253,397 
Bankers & Shippers........ 1,238,243 520,663 
Ek caascwenaeds .. 939,641 376,170 
British General 201,826 87,712 
COMTI ccc cccceces 161,155 56,761 
Commercial Union ......... 773,403 378,201 
Commercial Union Fire..... 237,365 94,341 
Century «+. 201,843 87,964 
City of N. Y 575,263 275,655 
Columbia 101,590 39,776 
CONE dudteuceesonevecte 1,034,424 478,920 
Commonwealth ...........++ 472,348 183,230 
CNEL. ~ Accedsuesccveces 1,314,726 561,667 
Pidelity-PROME o.ccvccsccce 1,051,781 449,796 
IONE, (o's vc ctcnveaeucuses 453,043 184,222 
Fireman’s Fund .......c0 3,629,121 1,693,108 
DEE, <clnccuncsuevecrenes 2,895 413,880 
NE MIE pecaatercccconss 924,580 452.070 
Globe & Rutgers........... 1,997,915 1,110,601 
Great American ........... 1,328,055 606,255 
MUMNNGE - Sesucccccctena senor 611,245 744.584 
MOONE « iiceunnceeacoadensgexs 4,151,833 2,075,136 
es (Coy GE POU csccinccens 220,400 85,050 
ee a. a ee 2,229,726 870,923 
Oe Wb idenwacdecseecc 1,005,080 436,946 

London and Lan..........0. 555,749 224,630 
Merchants, N Y.......000- 243,215 84,21 
Milwaukee Mech........... 411,349 123,124 
National Liberty .......... 551,822 215,936 
National, Hartford ........ 3,407,342 1,552,333 
MOU: cock svapecchasceudeds 509,646 195,465 
New Hampshire ........... 167,728 93,112 
OW TONE vecesaccncwtes 306,431 138,089 
i > errr 736,115 318,597 
Norwich Union ..........+. 395,099 202,213 
PO MOVED ccciccrccscnces 1,493,967 668,755 
Northern Assurance ...... 447 ,098 179,173 
Northwestern National .... 370,532 128,344 
Old Colony 125,523 
WMONE  cedicccccsecevecs Perr 139,050 
RS iT OA 117,106 
SSS see 395,811 
Pennsylvania ‘ 310,396 
Phoenix Assurance a 196,631 
| ER . 144,831 
Prov.- Washington 5 225,502 
RICO cece dbetnabesnccene 1,406. 590,669 
WOVEN. sce suctcodiatnsceanes 884,177 
St. Paul F 704,124 
Springfield 417,487 
Stuyvesant 78,115 
 Ppreatenmaaeny 279,016 
Scottish U, 98,575 
REY “ves dc dhnenGhicehhs cassis 93,383 
Union Assurance 102,618 
Union of Canton 1,861,018 
United Firemen’s 134,883 
ee ee 1,255,170 493,801 
Westchester ............... 325,3 136,102 
Vestern Assuranc 59,141 
atriotic 96,949 
orkshire 231,088 
Universal 82,707 







Assurance of America...... 201,858 77,844 - 
British Amef..<...sccces -- 142,491 40, 
Automobile  .cccecccsesccoes 4,290,843 1,300,354 
WEEE, se teisennecescces ooee Gaaeee 82,191 
MesCantile. .6i..oscescsccces - 695,431 271,491 
ya err 220,091 86,041 
Pir AGO 1 i cciccivcccces vos, So 218,059 
SeOGPIe scckccces -- 322,819 125,505 
Phoenix, Hart, 709,141 253,743 
Reliance, Phila...... 157,959 80,4 
U. S. Mer. & Ship..... «- 584,420 287,297 
NGM iakndou toxceues 877 ,667 393,338 
Mercantile ......- 695,431 271,491 
CaMGOn. sdecncoiceccuncdes 347,652 126,115 
ComHOCHEUE <6. vcicnccctoccecee 8,97: 168,871 
WeGHOND Sc cccdcsecudscseceeas 1,313,645 516,520 
Maryland Motor Car........ 759, 194,695 
Imo, & Eupocts.s<:.céccvccs 599,661 219,052 
Security;  Comtisecccecccoses 322,819 125,505 
London AS8’Nn...cccccccccece 587,107 284,402 
RGGOE TES vcccisexcccnccss - 178,361 91,434 





Marine Figures 
Net Net Losses 














Company Premiums Paid 
RE Sisiiccc ceaderacaemcKes —$3,426 $56,507 
American & Foreign........ 307,834 181,375 
Agziculttival «.ccccccccecsces 138,408 
American, Newark 250,036 
Amnee:- Tage * ce Fi vecevcates 84,489 
Bankers & Shippers 128,342 
OEE © cacaawnvatedarsoeates . 638, 
British & Foreign......... 227,326 
Commercial Union 103,677 
CRD vin dacepnnssedes 553,383 
PYAR asdecccernpenacccns 160.084 
Fidelity-Phenix ............ 464,443 
Giewe POs + is cusnscoessies 430,421 
Greet. AMOR is ciceccocuswdse 546,164 
FEGMOUEE sc ccconccn'csoccsasoe 144,055 
PROG  gndevinuececeswacwdies 1,513,259 
Biome FE, de Mhcecs cidcsucss 131,983 
Fireman’s Fund..........+++ 2,945,220 
DONG ccc tacsins ctivsenes 107,049 
National Liberty .......... 183,462 
New Zealand 9,001 
PERSIE, Avccacdadeecscdecscte 193,797 
Milwaukee Mechanics 118,542 
N. B. Wie ccawudcnsceuweas 67,646 
Norwich Union .......ee00 6 47,328 
Naetl. Rive? occccvvce< succes 201,490 
CHE CNM cucccncacdsccacssa . 92,981 
COOGBR sucecindedvccvncsccnee 2 100,467 
Prov.-Wash 592,966 
ee ener 248,076 
GEE cncestectees 154,341 
Rossia, Conn 103,803 
St. Paul, F. 560,584 
Springfield 154,817 
SMMEEEEE. sickcaeaccckedccese 485,858 
Nee. GORETEE cacctccscese 358,605 139,026 
Union of Canton .......... 328,003 339,359 
WRPMOROEE siccekacccsnateens 940 357,280 
Elo San Raa cc apavaneanatecs 437,457 295,352 
Westchester ...ccccccccccces 303,818 213,723 
WEEE. K#edacuccnsseneoess 221,954 167,784 
Western Assurance ....... 106,888 91,521 
bo a rr 100,994 71,897 
SU. -ndnawabieusncanesdsnuces 229,397 112,361 
Thames & Mersey.......... 321,525 174,068 
DE | sdadsvsasucacdis 6,305,245 4,425,764 
Bt Serr 705,857 213,293 
Nowtmern AGO WR .ccccaccces 229,292 112,554 
WN Uwascaadanudunscaecacceas 797,103 414,742 
yo RP errr ee 382,976 155,315 
Pe EE nccncdieccccusees 462,335 300,154 
PE. xkvswsatuccnacassas 171,145 165,377 
COON  cancccescaneusas 29,485 31,599 
Union Hispano ............. 65,376 551,186 
London & Scottish.......... 292,140 187,702 
yo a ere 367 ,840 301,929 
U. S. Mer. & Ship... 747,153 590,150 
Globe & Rutgers........... 1,898,366 1,480,826 
PE = kavicccdusnweveseens 435,528 522, 
CIN: -cecncaphdnducoupnes 174,505 159,638 
COENEN. cx dacaceecenses 245,226 201,286 
RENE cesddadecdecebenes 122,613 100,643 
WE. shkncesdaccvisccnces 910,939 509,050 
Tee, Gk. OF Tie. Mics cvccccccse 3,277,301 1,976,560 
Security, Conti... s.cccscese 171,145 165,377 
London, Ass’n ... 669,261 340,829 
, ee re 127 ,386 72,096 
WO BAG wisicocccceascensa 156,730 95,932 














Phone: 





Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


John 1363 

















HAMBURG RULES CHANGED 





New Warehouse to Warehouse Clauses 
Put Limits on Liability After 
Delivery of Cargo 
The Hamburg Marine Underwriters 
Association of Hamburg, Germany, has 
adopted new warehouse to warehouse 
clauses. That dealing with a sea-port 

as the place of delivery follows: 

“Superseding paragraphs 2 and 3 of 
section 124 German General Rules of 
Marine Insurance, the following has been 
agreed upon. 

“Where, by the policy, a sea-port is 
designated as place of delivery, the risks 
terminate at the time when the goods 
have been deposited, at such place of 
delivery, at the spot designated by the 
consignee for their storage, but in any 
event not later than at the expiration of 
the 20th day after the day on which the 
goods have en brought ashore. With 
respect to loss or damage caused by fire, 
explosion, lightning or earthquake, the 
risks terminate, however, not later than 
at the expiration of the 10th day after 
the day on which the goods have been 
brought ashore. 

“In the event of unusual delay in land- 
ing the goods after their discharge from 
the sea-going vessel, the underwriter 
has to be notified immediately, and an 
additional premium is due. 

“A survey of the loss or damage shall 
be held without delay after the termina- 
tion of the risk. In the event of the 
survey being held at once, the burden 
of proof that the loss or damage occurred 
after the expiration of the policy rests 


with the underwriter declining liability 
for the loss.” : 





LLOYD’S ANNUAL MEETING 





Chairman Fish Sees Loss in Hull Under- 
writing; Warns Against Writing 
Certain P. P. I. Lines 
Speaking at the annual meeting of 
Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Association in Lon- 
don toward the end of January, F. J. L. 
Fish, the chairman, referred to the state 
of Hull insurance. The situation, he said, 
must inevitably leave a loss to under- 
writers who were engaged in it to any 
extent, on account of the cutting of rates. 
He also referred to the working of the 
Joint Hull Committee, of which Percy 
Janson, a member of Lloyd’s, is chairman. 





APPLETON 


1 South William 








AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,678,186.54 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,691,491.37 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,343,699.05 


WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





& COX, Inc. 


Street, New York 
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NEW MARINE BOOK OUT 





History of Business and Its 
Phases Published in London; 
H. G. Lay the Author 


Another text-book on marine insurance 
has made its appearance in England. H. 
G. Lay, formerly marine tutor of the M. & 
G. Correspondence Classes, has published 
a text-book of the History of Marine In- 
surance, including the functions of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping. The price in Eng- 
land is 6 shillings, the publishers being the 
Post Magazine Company, 9 St. Andrew 
Street, Holborn Circus, London, E.C.4. 

The contents of this new book include 
some of the following subjects: early his- 
tory of marine insurance; the pre-Lloyd’s 
era; history of Lloyd’s; Lloyd’s and other 
policies; development of marine insurance 
law; history of general average; marine 
companies; mutual associations; under- 
writing and adjusting associations; history 
of shipping registration; Lloyd’s Register. 





Marine Casualties in 1924; 
U. S. Losses Comparatively Light 


The Liverpool Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion has just issued a compilation of all 
marine losses of the major ship-owning 
nations, from which the following figures 
are taken. The figures in column one 
are in thousands of gross tons, and in 
column two the aggregate losses of ves- 
sels in thousands of gross tons. The 
compilation takes into account all vessels 
of 100 tons or over, gross. 


Tonnage 

of Country Losses 
0) 0), a nr 21,879,000 124,000 
American ..........- 15,957,000 95,000 
NONE A cx cack esxenes ,843,000 67,000 
loi ee ee 3,498,000 22,000 
Germany .......... 2,954,000 18,000 
MONON < ching caees men's 2,832,000 49,000 
eM occ ds eacedan 2,556,000 800 
NOSWEE % ncrcecccuce 2,505,000 24,000 
SATO ivac duces 1,255,000 11,000 
SINS sch kare oie hak 1,240,000 9,000 
Di) ae 1,306,000 900 


British losses show up rather lighter 
than in 1923. American losses include a 
heavy proportion for sailing vessels, and 
it must also be remembered that a good 
portion of the steam fleet is laid up in 
port. Japanese losses were even heavier 
than the previous couple of years. Ital- 
ian losses were also very heavy, while 
undoubtedly the outstanding achieve- 
ment is that of Holland, which, with a 
fleet of two and a half million tons, suf- 
fered only one total loss in the year 
of a steamer of 800 tons gross. 

British ships, which totaled more than 
one-third of the total tonnage of the 
world, were responsible for less than 
one-quarter of the world’s losses. 





Carpinter & Baker Get Two . 
More Ocean Marine Accounts 


Carpinter & Baker, well-known ocean 
and inland marine underwriters on Beaver 
street, announce their appointment as gen- 
eral agents of the marine departments of 
the Old Colony and the Connecticut Fire 
Carpinter & Baker also represent the Fuso 
and National Liberty for ocean and inland 
marine and the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, Fireman’s Fund, Union Marine and 
Boston for inland marine lines. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Compensation Book By 
Michelbacher and Nial 


FINE VOLUME BY 


Well Written jk Selatien Book 
Covering One Of Great Divisions 
Of Insurance Business 


EXPERTS 





A valuable book on one of the biggest 
_ divisions of insurance comes from the 

press of the publishers this week. It is 
“Workmen’s Compensation Insurance,” 
by G. F. Michelbacher and Thomas M. 
Nial, of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters, two ex- 
perts if ever there were experts. 

THE Eastern UNpberwriter will watch 
the sale of the book with considerable 
interest. We wonder how: many among 
the 2,000,000 insurance people will buy 
it. We wonder what percentage of 
young men whose lifework is workmen’s 
compensation insurance will buy it. We 
wonder if this is really a nation of 
morons in which the general public, in- 
cluding insurance men, will buy 50,000,000 
copies of one publisher’s sex-story mag- 
azines, and whether the insurance public 
will pass up to any: extent a book which 
will perfect them in their own daily un- 
dertaking. We hope that the young men 
in the casualty offices will buy lots of 
copies of the book and thus prove that 
they are intelligent and ambitious to 
learn. 

After several months have gone by we 
shall ask the publishers, McGraw-Hill 
so0k Co., of New York, how it is going 
and will inform our readers what the 
sale is. 

Subjects Discussed 

The first effective state law in work- 
men’s compensation was in 1911. It was 
an experiment. It has been a very suc- 
cessful one and now most of the states 
have these laws. Messrs. Michelbacher 
begin their book by telling what injuries 
are and then how to prevent them. This 
leads to a discussion of indemnification 
for industrial injuries; in other words, 
employers’ liability and workmen's com- 
pensation insurance. The book goes into 
state regulation, rate making, merit rat- 
ing, policy coverage, organization of 
casualty companies, acquisition and field 
supervision cost, distribution of “shock” 
losses and contains valuable appendices. 
It is reasonably complete and entirely 
accurate. But even of as great impor- 
tance, it is written in an easy-to-read, 
clear and literary style. Even a fire in- 
surance executive can read it and not 
get lost in the swamps of technical lingo 
—~and undoubtedly many fire men, par- 
ticularly the rating and bureau men— 
will want to read it. It is, of course, an 
important book to have in an agency or 
brokerage office. 


FOR DOCTORS ONLY 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Issues 
New Income Accident Policy; 
Covers Septic Poisoning 
The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty has issued a new income accident 
policy designed for sale to physicians, 
surgeons and dentists only. The contract 
pays double indemnity for septic infec- 
tion which is the result of external in- 
gculation through accidental contact with 
septic matter. This provision is new to 

the insurance contract. 

In addition, double benefits are paid 
for injuries sustained while operating, 
riding in or working on a private passen- 
ger automobile. The usual weekly in- 
demnity provisions are incorporated with 
the exception that the initial amount 
increases 10% per annum until 50% is 
added. The cost of this policy is $32.50 
for $25 weekly indemnity and $5,000 dis- 
memberment benefits. 





Beha Will Enforce 
Acquisition Rules 


FINALLY MAKES UP HIS MIND 


Says Companies Have Asked All De- 
partments To Use Their Power; 
His Letter To Companies 


Superintendent Beha has decided to en- 
force the Acquisition Cost Agreement 
after considering the situation from all 
angles and with great care for months, 
during which time he had many confer- 
ences in his office not only with the Ac- 
quisition Cost Committee, but with execu- 
tives of companies who called upon him 
individually, and also after an all day con- 
ference with representatives of more than 
forty companies. At that conference a 
resolution was passed in which the com- 
panies asked the superintendent to use 
his power to enforce the rules. There has 
been some uncertainty as to just what that 
resolution was. ‘The superintendent now 
makes it public: 

That the Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, with the co-operation and 
aid of the other commissioners of insurance of 
the other states of the United States, use all 
the power given by law, written or unwritten, 
to enforce the rules, 

‘The commissioner says: 

“I have, therefore, concluded that we are 
for the present forced to adopt the rules as a 
working basis. I believe, however, that we 
should insist that the plan provide means for 
modification within its own organization, and 
also that some procedure be provided to afford 
companies the opportunity of appeal where they 
have not been able to reach agreements within 
the conference committees. I shall ask that the 
companies do their part, first, to carry out 
the provisions of the rules as stated therein, and 
where they find that this cannot be done be- 
cause of some inherent feature in their organi- 
zations not consistent with the limitations pro- 
vided in the rules, that they confer with the 
conference committees. If an agreement cannot 
be reached, then the matter can be arbitrated 
by means of an appeal to be provided for in 
the plan. While I regret that I must assume 
this burden, it, however, seems necessary, and 
lj, therefore, want to be free to call on you for 
such support and assistance as may be needed 
from time to time.” 

“IL shall expect that the companies do their 
part, first, to carry out the provisions of the 
rules ag stated therein, and, where they find 
that this cannot be done because of some in- 
herent feature in their organization not con- 
sistent with the limitations provided in the 
rules, that they confer with the conference 
committees, If an agreement cannot be reached, 
then the matter can be arbitrated by means of 
an appeal to be provided for in the plan. I 
desire to have it understood that no complaints 
or differences shall be brought to this depart- 
ment which have not followed the procedure thus 
provided, It should also be understood that the 
primary object to be attained is to reduce the 
cost of insurance to the lowest level consistent 
with company solvency. The interpretation and 
application of the rules must always be con- 
sistent with this purpose.” 


The Glohe Indemnity has promoted 
John L. Heather to agency superintendent. 
Mr. Heather became identified with the 
Globe in May, 1912, as a counter man in 
the New York offices, prior to which 
time he was connected with the Fidelity 
& Casualty. 








FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager: 
GENERAL BUILDING, 41H & WALNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 








Adequate Premiums 
or Ruin, Says Towner 


RATING BUREAU HEAD SPEAKS 


Addresses Students in Suretyship on 
Premiums and Rates; Underwriting 
Problems Discussed Also 


That inadequate premiums mean ulti- 
mate ruin to insurance companies with 
exact and mathematical certainty and 
that the intricate problems of premium 
revenue in surety underwriting can be 
solved only by an accurate measure of 
the exposure and by taking the experi- 
ence of large groups of homogeneous 
risks over the largest possible area of 
underwriting and the longest possible 
period of time were some of the many 
valuable pointers given to the students 
in suretyship of the Insurance Institute 
of America by R. H. Towner, manager 
of the Towner Rating Bureau, in an ad- 
dress on premiums and rates last Mon- 
day night. 

“The ruin is ultimate,” continued Mr. 
Towner, “and not immediate, and in the 
meantime, until their experience matures 
and the actual cost of their insurance 
contracts is ascertained and paid, reck- 
less underwriters can demoralize pre- 
mium rates for insurance to an extent 
that the most reckless cut-throats never 
equal in the selling price of commodities. 
This is the reason that premium rates 
must be stabilized through the medium 
of rating bureaus collating the experi- 
ence of the past, forecasting the future, 
and thus computing the ultimate cost of 
insurance contracts and ascertaining the 
premiums which, paid in advance, will 
enable this ultimate cost to be met and 
the insurer’s losses to be fairly dis- 
tributed. 

“The fact that premiums are always 
paid in advance (unless it is paid in ad- 
vance it is not a premium) has another 
important bearing upon underwriting. 
And this is under the heading of invest- 
ment of premiums. Large companies re- 
ceive a very great sum in premium reve- 














A Progressive 
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nue before their losses, on the insurance 
thus written, mature and must be paid. 
This premium revenue, received in ad- 
vance, constitutes their reserves and may 
be invested. By wise investment the 
sum actually received in premium reve- 
nue may be very greatly augmented be- 
fore it is eventually paid out in losses. 
Advises Wise Investments 

“As time goes on some of you in this 
class will furnish the next generation of 
executives and underwriters. In dealing 
with your premiums, keep in mind al- 
ways the question of wise investment. 
Investments may yield losses as well as 
gains. Underwriting may yield losses 
as well as gains. Try to manage so that 
those years which show underwriting 
losses will offset them by investment 
gains. Your best years will show gains 
from underwriting and from investment. 
Your average years will show investment 
revenue with little or no gain from un- 
derwriting. Count it a very bad year 
that shows loss from underwriting and 
loss from investments. 

“As you enter the field of underwrit- 
ing you will hear a great deal about the 
premium dollar. Politicians, agitators, 
and that large class of Americans whose 
favorite indoor sport is to reform some- 
one else, will talk much about the profits 
of surety companies that only pay out 
forty or fifty cents for every dollar they 
take in. If you occupy a position at the 
head office of a surety company the first 
thing you will learn is that the premium 
dollar is never one hundred cents. <Ac- 
cording to the class of premiums writ- 
ten, anywhere from fifteen cents to 
thirty-five cents of the premium dollar 
stays right in the town, or place, or office 
where the premium is written. It never 
reaches the head office of the company. 
It is never invested and it does not 
share in the payment of losses. It rep- 
resents simply the cost of retailing in- 
surance. 

“The fact that premiums are written 
so long before losses are paid, has an- 
other important bearing on your under- 
writing calculations. In an expanding 
volume of business, the premiums and 
losses of the same year furnish no cri- 
terion whatever of the actual experience 
or the true loss ratio on any classifica- 
tion. The losses of 1924 are paid out of 
premiums written mostly in the years 
which preceded it; and the premiums of 
1924 must furnish the fund to pay losses 
which will accrue in the years following. 
In fidelity and surety underwriting this 
is a fact of the utmost importance, be- 
cause experience, particularly on surety 
underwriting, is extremely slow to 
mature. 

« “It is commonly and correctly said 
that the function of insurance is the 
distribution of loss; and that this func- 
tion is performed through the payment 
of uniform premiums by each of a group 
of reasonably homogeneous risks, which 
will suffice, after the payment of taxes 
and expenses, to meet the losses incurred 
by a small number of the group. This 
is an accurate description of the func- 
tion of premium revenue, so far as it 
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deals with insurance alone. A great deal 
of your fidelity underwriting is in a 
true sense insurance, and insurance prin- 
ciples will apply to it. Premium revenue 
will be the only source from which losses 
can be paid; and, accordingly, premium 
revenue must be adequate to meet your 
expenses and taxes and distribute your 
losses on all those classifications. 


Surety Problems More Complex 

“With surety underwriting you find the 
probfem more complex. On appeal bonds, 
contract bonds, depository bonds, and 
other large classifications of suretyship, 
there are two funds for the payment of 
losses: 

“1, The first, largest and most import- 
ant fund is the resources of your prin- 
cipals. 

“2. The second, smaller and less im- 
portant fund is premium revenue. 

“These two funds are separate and dis- 
tinct and neither can ever be substituted 
for the other. Each is ascertained in a 
different manner and by different men. 
As underwriters, it will be your task to 
select from the applicants for these 
bonds those principals whose resources 
are of a character and strength to ade- 
quately realize the first and most import- 
ant fund. If you fail in this, the second 
smaller and less important fund—pre- 
mium revenue—cannot make up the defi- 
cit. It can never be substituted for good 
underwriting. 

“Wide as are the differences between 
insurance and surety underwriting, pre- 
mium revenue performs an equally im- 
portant though very different function in 
each. In insurance, as I have pointed 
out, it is the sole fund for the payment 
of losses and it must provide for a fair 
distribution of losses among a group of 
reasonably homogeneous risks. In surety 
underwriting premium revenue must dis- 
tribute losses not only through a plane 
of contemporaneous risks, but also 
through a long cycle of years. 

“Premium revenue must be calculated 
so as to cover all the years, good and 
bad, of this long cycle. It ought to 
greatly exceed the losses of the good 
years, and the surplus thus accumulated 
must be kept in strong reserves to pay 
the losses of the bad years which will 
surely be met before the cycle is com- 
plete. Until you understand this you 
will have no sure grasp of the problems 
of surety underwriting and of the func- 
tion of surety premium revenue. 

“Surety underwriting is subject to such 
fluctuations that the same standards, 
adopted and applied by the same under- 
writers, that have shown excellent re- 
sults for many years will suddenly meet 
other years (before the cycle is com- 
plete) where their results are little short 
of disastrous. Instead of the simple 
problem of distributing the contempo- 
raneous losses of the same year, which is 
normally required in insurance under- 
writing, the premium revenue for surety 
underwriting must distribute over a long 
series of years the losses incurred in a 
few years out of the whole number. 
‘Owing to the long time that it takes for 
surety underwriting experience to ma- 
ture, the problem of surety premium 
revenue js far more intricate than insur- 
lance premium revenue and is hardly un- 
iderstood at all by laymen. That is why 
‘it is so extremely dangerous to give to 
any State or political body the initiative 
in fixing surety premium rates. 
| “In suretyship the premium rate and 
the underwriting must work harmoni- 

usly to accomplish successful results. 
[Experience is slow to mature and your 
alculations must cover long cycles of 
years instead of the plane of one or two 
years. Your vision must be equal to 
your task. If you lopk at the two sep- 
arate and distinct funds that may be 
tealized for the payment of losses you 
will observe that although premium rev- 
enue is secondary, smaller and less im- 
Portant than the resources of your prin- 
Cipals, it is uniform and comparatively 
stable. The rate of premium expresses 
the proportion which premium revenue 
bears to the exposure; and thus guides 
you in the selection of risks and in the 
character of underwriting necessary to 
distribute your losses. 


Premium Revenue Measured by 
Exposure 

“Premium revenue, whether in insur- 
ance or suretyship, must always be meas- 
ured by the exposure—and this is not 
necessarily or even usually the penalty 
of the bond itself. Where strict rules 
are adopted to make the amount of in- 
demnity bear a fixed proportion to the 
values at risk, then premium measured on 
the sum of the protection sold to the 
insured is equally and equitably propor- 
tionéd to the exposure covered. But on 
surety bonds a vast number of statutes, 
ordinances and regulations of states, 
cities, school districts, etc., besides the 
Federal Government itself, require bonds 
having the widest possible discrepancy 
as regards the bonded exposure. They 
may run anywhere from 10% to 400% 
of the value of goods in storage, of the 
amount of money handled, of the debt to 
be paid, or of the contract to be guar- 
anteed. 

“Premiums computed solely on the 
amount of the bond would be grossly 
inequitable and could not fairly perform 
their true function of distributing the 
losses of a group of reasonably homo- 
geneous risks. Other criteria have to be 
found. It will be your task as under- 
writers to constantly study this problem, 
to analyze each and all the factors of 
the risk, and to determine in every classi- 
fication or group the true factor of ex- 
posure—to the end that your premiums 
may always be calculated on that fac- 
tor, so that premium revenue will in- 
crease as the exposure increases, and 
will diminish as the exposure is reduced. 
It is only thus that you will reach ac- 
curate underwriting results. 

“On contract bonds the real measure 
of the exposure is usually the amount of 
the contract; on depository bonds the 
amount of the deposit; on tax collectors’ 
bonds the amount of the tax roll; on 
fiduciaries’ bonds the amount of the es- 
tate; on taxicab bonds the mileage run; 
and so on. Not always has it been found 
possible to measure premiums solely by 
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Selection of Risk 
Begins With Agent 


ADVOCATES INVESTIGATION 





F. L. Barnes, Employers Indemnity, Dis- 
cusses Agency Underwriting at 


H. & A. Conference Meeting 





The selection of risks in accident and 
health insurance must necessarily begin 
with the agent, stated F. L. Barnes, as- 
sistant secretary and manager of the 
accident and health department of the 
Employers Indemnity at Kansas City, 
Mo., in his address this week before the 
mid-winter meeting of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference on 
agency underwriting, in which he urged 





these criteria, but the ideal should be 
always before you and through all your 
underwriting careers you should be striv- 
ing to approach it as closely as possible. 
The intricate problems of premium rev- 
enue in surety underwriting can be cor- 
rectly ‘solved only by these methods—by 
an accurate measure of the exposure and 
by taking the experience of large groups 
of homogeneous risks over the largest 
possible area of underwriting and the 
longest possible period of time.” 
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the careful investigation and selection 
ot agents. 

Continuing, he said in part: “No 
amount of underwriting efforts at the 
home offices of the companies can en- 
tirely offset the adverse effect resulting 
from ignorance of the untrained agent 
of the fundamental principles involved in 
selecting good insurance risks. This 
knowledge on the part of the agent 
brings about a better understanding and 
appreciation of the company’s position. 

“The profits of the business depend in 
a large measure upon the agent. With 
this obvious importance and responsibil- 
ity of the field or sales representatives 
of our companies, we certainly should 
use the utmost care in the development 
of the field force. 

“Misrepresentation, fraud, and many 
other elements of moral hazard, are diffi- 
culties to be met with in the accident 
and health business as much or more 
than with other forms of insurance, yet 
as a whole I believe we give less care 
and thought to selection of those who 
are to represent us than do the com- 
panies for the other forms of casualty 
lines. 

“Many so-called agents knowing noth- 
ing about the insurance business, and 
without any particular business reputa- 
tion to protect, are given agency con- 
tracts and expected to produce profit- 
able business for the companies. They 
are often not even given the benefit of 
training or schooling in the fundamentals 
of the article they have to sell the pub- 
lic. This agent, whether he be on a 
full time or part time basis, presents a 
dangerous element because, being de- 
pendent upon his commission earnings, 
his first thought must be of existence or 
personal remuneration. Under such con- 
ditions his conscience becomes elastic 
and risks will be written that will from 
subsequent development prove unprofit- 
able to the company and detrimental to 
the business in which we are engaged. 


Cost of Carelessness 

“The cost alone attached to this meth- 
od of agency development must be enor- 
mous because of the large turnover and 
resultant waste effort and the large 
quantity of wasted materials. 

“T am not advocating the elimination 
of the accident and health full time or 
special agents, nor do I feel prepared to 
give my views or opinions pro or con on 
the much discussed subject of the use 
of part time agents. Agents devoting 
their entire time and efforts to the pro- 
duction of accident and health insur- 
ance have always been and I believe will 
continue to be the backbone of the busi- 
ness, and should be developed by all com- 
panies. I do strongly urge and advocate 
careful investigation and, selection of 
agents in whatever type they may: be 
classed. 

“With many companies the agents 
carry even a greater responsibility than 
that of sales. This is in the extension 
of service, enabling the agent at his office 
to issue the policy, thus placing the com- 
pany on a risk about which its under- 
writing department at the home office 
has had no information. There is no 
reason why the business should not be 
efficiently and profitably developed in 
this manner, providing the companies are 
careful in the selection of the agent and 
extend him such service as will enable 
him to understand the business from an 
underwriting view. This service also in 
many instances involves the handling by 
the agents of disability claims, which 


further enhances the need of good judg- 
ment backed by a sound knowledge of 
the business.” 
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Introducing Prof. William B. Bailey 


There is a new humorous banquet 
personality on the horizon. He is Prof. 
William B. Bailey, economist of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., who made his 
New York dinner debut at the dinner 
of the Casualty & Surety Club on Thurs- 
day night of last week. 

Over Doctor Bailey hangs an academic 
atmosphere. He Jooks like a _ college 
professor, and that is exactly what he 
was, as he had the chair of economics 
at Yale, which post is now held by 
Irving Fisher, also well known to in- 
surance people. 

While in Yale, Doctor Bailey had a 
class in sociology, which got first-hand, 
practical observatory information, and 
part of the course was an annual visit 
to New York, where the young men 
from Yale slept in the Mills Hotel on 
Bleecker Street (twenty cents a room), 
had dinner in a soup kitchen on the 
Bowery, visited sweatshops on the Fast 
Side, shuddered at the Morgue, studied 
the alcoholics in Bellevue, and wound 
up with a great flourish at Ellis Island. 
The brightest newspaper reporters in 
New York accompanied the class as they 
studied the great unwashed and then 
wrote “kid” stories in the morning pa- 
pers about the strange adventures of 
Professor Bailey’s fashionably dressed 
and inquisitive young charges. These 
young men returned to Yale tremen- 
dously awed by the sufferings of the 
poor, some of them so much impressed 
that they immediately decided to cut out 
such frivolities as playing poker. It all 
had the effect of greatly broadening 
their vision, however, and so benefitted 
humanity when later on some of them 
became millionaires. 

For ten years Professor Bailey ran 
a hoboes’ lodging house, and he has 
heard the life-stories of thousands of 
unfortunates, many of whom, however, 
do not object at all to being unfortu- 
nates as they reached that status in 
life through indolence, drink or wander- 
lust, and many of them are perfectly 
contented as long as they can have a 
change of scenery and can make cur- 
rent expenses by panhandling, or by 
throwing a fit while chewing soap which 
sympathetic bystanders mistake for 
foaming at the mouth. The technique 
on those occasions, Professor Bailey in- 
formed the Casualty & Surety Club, is 
to recover from the supposed fit with 
a dazed air and to gasp: 

“I’m sorry to make such a spectacle 
of myself, and it wouldn’t have been 
possible had I had a mouthful of food 
for the past two days.” 

Explaining the effect of this speech 
Professor Bailey said: “A good fit is 
worth about five dollars.” 


* * * 


Aiming the Searchlight At New Insur- 
ance Prospects 

In some respects Doctor Bailey is 

doing work for the Travelers similar to 

that performed by Henry Bruere, third 

vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 

which is the task of making surveys of 





groups of insurance buyers for the 
eventual guidance of sales representa- 
tives. They study wage peaks, employ- 
ment drifts, accretions to the ranks of 
the newly rich, and other developments 
in economics, which mean dollars and 
cents to insurance agents. Thus, it is 
important for an insurance company of 
the size of the Travelers and the Met- 
ropolitan to know that symphony or- 
chestra players getting sixty dollars a 
week at the beginning of the concert 
season are to be advanced to seventy- 
five dollars, because that means there 
is for them an additional fifteen dollars 
a week, some of which can be budgeted 
for insurance. 

It is interesting for an insurance com- 
pany to know that there is unemploy- 
ment in the petticoat industry or that 
there is tremendous prosperity among 
the manufacturers of small felt hats for 
women because of the reign of bobbed 
hair. As soon as women stop bobbing 
their hair, Professor Bailey will know 
about it and inform the Travelers. He 
probably knows already whether they 
are going to start growing their hair 
again, 

This is more important than it appears 
on the surface. When women are wear- 
ing big hats’ there are various allied in- 
dustries which prosper. To illustrate: 
On big hats there is lace—somebody has 
to make that; there are artificial 
flowers—somebodvy must make them; 
there is artificial fruit—somebody makes 
that; there are feathers. The reign of 
the small felt hat has played the deuce 
with the feather industry. Oo woman 
wants to buy a feather nowadays un- 
less it has an arrangement at one end 
on which she can put a pen, and there 
is not much demand for the inkwell 
feathers. When the women start wear- 
ing the big hats, all the men working 
in the feather factories’ will have jobs 
again. 

Professor Bailey’s talk before the 
Casualty & Surety Club was humorous 
and decidedly entertaining. He got a 
fine reception, and he has probably al- 
ready received half a dozen more invi- 
tations to make talks before other in- 
surance organizations. 


*x* * * 


“If They Would Only Talk About Us” 

In fire insurance the attempts of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
to discipline two fire insurance com- 
panies which have offended the associa- 
tion—the offenses date some time back— 
has resulted in a regular Niagara Falls 
of publicity for those companies. Look 
at any of the leading insurance papers 
for some years back and see if you can 
find an issue of a leading journal in 
which the two companies are not men- 
tioned, all the way from a paragraph to 
a couple of pages. In fact, they are as 
well known throughout Insuranceland 
because of having taken issue with 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents administration as are “Camel” 
and “Lucky Strike” cigarettes in the 
sphere of tobacco smoking. 


And what has been the result of all 
this advertising? Why both companies 
are prospering. Despised in some cir- 
cles; nevertheless, they are waxing fat. 
Look at their annual statements. 


Other companies are beginning to com- 
plain to the newspapers that, while they 
have considerable more assets and a 
larger agency plant than the scapegoats, 
yet, they are lucky to be mentioned once 
a month in the newspapers and then 
only for a paragraph or two or in con- 
nection with an appointment. They are 
exorcised; they are distressed; they are 
peeved; some of them are almost in a 
mood to start something on the theory 
that in these days of the calcium and the 
limelight it is frequently painful to be 
ignored. 

Now here is a constructive idea. 

In order that there be less hard feel- 
ing on this score, I would suggest to 
the insurance editors of America that 
hereafter they refer to the two com- 
panies now on the grill as Company A 
and Company B. One is in Newark; the 
other in Milwaukee; and they might flip 
coins to see which shall get which desig- 
nation. 


Thus, the “International Underwriter” 
of Buffalo could say: “The local board 
of Batavia, N. Y., met last week and 
passed resolutions condemning Company 
A for its refusal to recognize the Mil- 
waukee Resolution of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents.” Or “The 
Insurance Eagle” of Keokuk, Ia., would 
say: “Our correspondent saw the pres- 
ident of Company B on Wednesday of 
this week and he corroborated the rumor 
that his supplies had been sent back by 
Agent Jenkins of Riverside, Neb.” 

My personal opinion is that the insur- 
ance papers have overplayed this story. 
It was worth lots of space for a while, 
but fire insurance events worth chron- 
icling must be pretty scarce when there 
should be published such a mass of repe 
tition about an event which has had few 
developments except resolution passing 
and speech making. 


The story reached its climax long ago. 
For months it has been anti-climaxing. 
The rehashing despite this has been sim- 
ply terrific. With nothing more tangi- 
ble than a news straw or two, on the 
mere strength of his background alone, 
General Hitchcock can dash off ten col- 
umns about any angle of the Milwaukee 
Resolution at any time. It is a favorite 
story, a newspaper man’s meal ticket, as 
pleasant to mill over as the retrospect 
of a trip to the blue-sea Riviera. 





Why So Many Columns on the 
Same Subject 

Is he writing on space? Has the blue 
pencil supply in the office become ex- 
hausted? Does he get a_ preferential] 
rate on white paper? Are his copy- 
readers taking a vacation? 

And what a Sir Galahad the General 
is as he points his lance in defense of 
the American Agency System in danger 
of tottering but for the championship of 
his strong arm and stout heart. 

How much more keenly does he un- 
derstand the dangers the agents of the 
Firemen’s and the Northwestern Na- 
tional are in than do those agents them- 
selves. Why don’t they hurry up and 
send back their supplies. If they con- 
tinue to keep them, are they not parties 
to the great crime against the American 
Agency System? Here they are oblivious 
of their danger, standing on the brink 
of destruction, continuing to represent 
those companies. Why don’t they pay 
heed to the General? And the two 
scapegoats, Company A and Company B. 
What a strange attitude they take. If 
the American Agency System topples— 
if the British system is put into force 
here, which General so fearfully believes, 
is the goal sought by the wicked pair—- 
will not their agents topple along with 
it? How can they stand up while the 
others fall over? What = short-sighted 
executives or what hard-hearted execu- 
tives to want to see their 10,000 repre- 
sentatives bite the dust. Can it be pos- 
sible that Sir Galahad is a misnomer; 
that he is really Don Quixote? 

But despite all the hullabaloo and 
ballyhoo less than two dozen agents of 
Company A and Company B have re- 
signed because of this fight. It is called 
a fight, although while one side is fight- 
ing strenuously the other is outside of 
the ring looking on as an_ indifferent 
spectator. 

Now to get back to the subject of 
publicity. It would be interesting to 
learn why the papers keep on harping 
about this story when the event has 
grown stale. Are the editors so hard 
pressed for material to fill their col- 
umns? (Are they profiting in any way 
by handing out all this free reading 
matter? 

And, by the way, look at the gobs of 
advertising which the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents is getting, and 
no newspapers are building skyscrapers 
from the money they get for handing out 
this advertising. The editors in self- 
defense should hereafter refer to the 
National Association as X. While FE. M. 
Allen of Little Rock, former president 
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of X, has been making speeches talking 
about a “venomous press” because some 
of the papers disagree with X and think 
it has stepped off on the wrong foot, 
Walter H. Bennett, the suave secretary 
of X, is sitting pretty, not saying a word, 
smiling quietly as he sees X’s purposes, 
its principles, its ambitions, its destiny, 
constantly spread before the readers of 
the trade press. Was there ever an asso- 
ciation in any line of business which got 
such a treadmill spread and without ex- 
pense? Lucky, lucky X 

Even at the present moment the in- 
surance editors, from Tim Dealy to Cy 
Drew, are handing out a lot of editorials 
about X and about Companies A and B. 
My own editor fell for this along with 
the rest and look what I am doing giv- 
ing them all this display! The choice 
editorial of the lot was printed in “The 
Spectator” of last week, written by Alice 
in Wonderland, or was it Bunthorne? 
It concluded with this calm and pene- 
trating peroration: 

“This is no fight to the finish battle; 
it merely represents the efforts of a 
group of insurance agents to preserve 
certain principles which they deem 
necessary to the protection of their busi- 
ness, while the companies named are 
equally insistent upon their rights. The 
fight, as at present progressing, is not 
nearly as serious to the continued 
smooth functioning of the insurance 
business as some critics seem to believe. 
It may result in some readjustments, 
but certainly no radical changes nor any 
suffering.” 

x ok Ok 


Where Competition Is Hottest; and 
Where It Is Weakest 

There is more competition between 
producers of surety insurance in Iowa 
than in any other kind of insurance any- 
where. Recently, two dozen men went 
after a bond which had only a small 
premium. 

There is less competition in accident 
and health insurance than in any other 
division in Greater New York. 

There is more demand at the present 
time for group insurance salesmen of the 
first rank than any other kind of insur- 
ance solicitor. 

There is less knowledge about use and 
occupancy insurance among brokers and 
agents in this country than of any other 
kind of insurance. 

There is more lasting satisfaction in 
writing policies for twenty insured of 
limited means than there is in writing 
one policy for a large amount. 

* * © 


John A. Griffin’s Hotel Bill Points a 
Moral 

There are some advantages in being 
well known to hotel proprietors, head 
waiters in restaurants and Broadway 
theatre ticket agencies; and there are 
also disadvantages. One advantage is 
that you can get what you want. A 
disadvantage is that you have to pay 
more money for it than anybody else 
does. The head waiter of the cabaret 
who runs up most hospitably and re- 
ceives Mr. Smith as he enters the cab- 
aret with a party of friends, calling him 
by name as if he were an old friend, 
expects to be secretly handed five dol- 
lars for piloting the party to a table 
which other people get for nothing. 
This recalls the experience of Vice- 
President John A. Griffin, of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit Co., one of the best 
contract bond salesmen, who went to a 
amous resort in the Middle West re- 
cently and, as he was about to leave on 
his trip, was told by a friend: “I know 
the manager of that hotel well. Let me 
give you a letter of introduction to him.” 

Mr. Griffin registered, presented the 
letter, was most graciously received and 
directed to a beautiful room de luxe. 
aving had considerable experience with 
hotel people, he returned to the desk, 
after a few hours, and asked the price 
of the Toom. The clerk answered, “We 
have given you the best we have in the 
house, Mr, Griffin; the rate is thirty-four 
ollars a day.” 

When the F. & D. man recovered from 
the shock, he said, with emphasis: 


“Cut out that bunk. I’m not the 
chairman of the steel corporation nor 
the president of some trust company, 
nor a millionaire bootlegger. I’m a 
simple citizen of New York City. Just 
imagine that you never got that letter 
of introduction—that you never heard 
of me or never saw me before. Give 
me the correct price on that room.” 

The clerk immediately quoted the real 
rate, which was fifteen dollars a day. 

* ok * 


Another Attempt To Appropriate Power 


If the comptroller-general of the 
United States succeeds in having en- 
acted the bill in congress turning over 
to him the jurisdiction of the surety 
companies, these organizations will find 
their destinies reposed in one man who 
will have a life-or-death power. If a 
claim comes up before him for adjudi- 
cation, his “Yes” or “No” will carry a 
tremendous weight. It is another at- 
tempt of a public official to appropriate 
a tremendous lot of responsibility which 
is too great to properly rest in his 
hands. 

x k * 


The Number Of Insurance Employees 
In Hartford 

Tue EasteERN UNDERWRITER said last 
week, in its story about tax burdens on 
insurance companies of Hartford, that 
there were almost 10,000 men and women 
working in the Hartford insurance 
offices. It turns out that the figure in 
question refers only to those whose 
homes are in Hartford. Counting’ the 
total number of employees, taking in 
the commuters who work in that city 


but live outside, there are more than 
12,000. 





Paul B. Sommers, vice-president of 
the American Insurance, of Newark, 
N. J., has been elected a director of the 
New York Casualty. 
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We invite inquiries from agents controlling desirable business 





Eastern Managers: 
NORTHWESTERN CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 





Shooting 
square wit 
everybody 
is our 
method 


ZURICH 


General Accident & Liability 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 


EA! ‘ERN DEPT., New York 





Metropolitan Automobile Managers: 
FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE CO. 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 








Company Field Force 
Of Part-Time Agents 
PEORIA MAN’S ST. LOUIS TALK 


H. L. Brandt Tells "Why Part-timers 
Have Place in Insurance Sun; His 
Own Company’s Experience 





Another insurance man defended part- 
time agents this week. This time it is H. 
L. Brandt, agency manager of the Illinois 
Mutual Casualty of Peoria in addressing 
the H. & A. Conference in St. Louis. He 
said that out of several hundred agents of 
his company only three were full time. 

“We depend on part-time agents almost 
exclusively,” was his comment. “With 
these part-timers we have, in the four 
years we have been operating under the 
plan, practically doubled our premium in- 
come, effected a reduction of over 10% a 
year in our claim loss, made a still greater 
saving in our lapse wastage, and added 
more to our surplus in each one of the 
years referred to, than we ev:r succeeded 
in doing in any five year riod before. 

Is Institution 

“The part-time agent is an institution 

that is here to stay. Those reluctant to 





give him recognition now, will be glad to 
come to it sooner or later. As it is, prac- 
tically all companies in and out of this 
conference are today paying full-time com- 
missions for part-time service. 

“Tt is a rare spectacle nowadays to see 
a casualty man who does not, whenever 
possible, sell life, automobile, fire and any 
other line that is available to him. Some 
of you admit it, and are meeting the con- 
dition by organizing departments providing 
these coverages, and making contracts with 
your so-called full-time agents to handle 
the lines. But I have not heard or read 
anywhere of a resulting readjustment of 
old commission scales to square the di- 
minished casualty service this is giving 
you. 

“We recognized long ago we were not 
getting from our full-time agents all the 
time, the price we were paying them, en- 
titled us to. It took courage to meet the 
situation, as it had to be met. We did so, 
however, and from the results obtained 
after the adoption of our present mode of 
operation, we regret our resolution was 
not taken sooner. 

“In building up a part-time agency or- 
ganization we find the most important step 
is in selecting your material. In every 
village, town and city there are today 
flocks of men who carry casualty rate 
books, but who have never written enough 
business to pay the postage on the sup- 
plies sent them. 

“The reason is the same found in back 
of the biggest per cent. of your lapse. 
They have not been sold on the proposi- 
tion. They accepted the agency from the 
same motives that urge thousands of 
policyholders to buy, because they were 
kidded, shamed or forced into it, or be- 
cause in acceptance they recognized de- 
liverance from further importunity on the 
part of the company or its agent.” 





British Newspaper’s View of 
Compulsory Automobile Insurance 


The agitation in England for the com- 
pulsory insurance of automobiles has 
made the subject one of the leading 
topics of conversation in underwriting 
circles. 

Commenting on this situation, the 
Manchester “Guardian-Commercial” says 
in the course of a long and interesting 
article on the subject: “Here, one might 
say, is a clear case for compulsory in- 
surance in the public interest. Agreed. 
But upon whom is the compulsion to 
fall? One may order the owner by 
statute to insure his car, but no project 
of law can possibly compel any indi- 
vidual insurance office to insure him. 

“I suppose there would have to be a 
mutual insurance for the insurance of 
uninsurable motorists. It sounds a little 
complicated, but some sort of poof for 
the bad risks would inevitably follow 
any attempt at compulsion in insurance. 
The law cannot compel without at the 
same time setting up the machinery of 
compulsion. If it should insist that all 
motorists be insured it must set up a 
means whereby those whom the offices 
won’t take are enabled to insure them- 
selves. The scheme would be rather at- 
tractive, though I am afraid we shall 
never see it in operation. A compulsory 
mutual pool of road hogs, who would be 
levied to pay the claims of other road 
hogs, would rapidly have the effect of 
curing the road hogs of their hoggery. 
The compulsion to pay their own pub- 
lic liability would be a working model 
of sublime justice.” 
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Evolution Of Man 
Through Insurance 


IS “HIS BROTHER’S; KEEPER” 


Address of T. Leigh Thompson, Na- 
tional Life & Accident, Before H. 
& A. Underwriters Conference 
Darwin, with his theory of the evolu- 
tion of man, has nothing on the theory 
of T. Leigh Thompson, vice-president 
and general manager of the casualty 
department of the National Life & Acci- 
dent at Nashville, Tenn., who, in his 
address before the Health & Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference that met in 
St. Louis, Mo., this week, drew a picture 
showing the evolution of man from the 
dark ages who was not his brother’s 
keeper to the insurance age of the twen- 
tieth century when man is his brother’s 
keeper, likening the insurance companies 

to the keeper. 

“There is an abundance of evidence to 
warrant the conclusion that the present 
altruistic relation of man to man in a 
large measure has been brought about 
by the utilitarianism, benevolence and 
fraternalism of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of insurance,” he stated. 

Continuing, he said in part: 

“The insurance business is based and 
built wholly upon the misfortunes that 
fall to the lot of man in the loss of 
property, loss of earnings on account of 
disability and the loss of life itself. 

Principles of Insurance 





“In considering the principles and pur- 
poses of insurance, it may be profitable 
to draw the line of distinction between 
ordinary commercial business and insur- 
ance business—especially life and disa- 
bility insurance, as the greed of com- 
mercialism is constantly on the alert 
seeking whomsoever it may devour. 

“It is a self-evident fact that there is 
a fundamental difference between com- 
mercial business and insurance business 
—especially life and disability insurance 


—and because of this substantial differ- 
ence, the insurance business should not 
be operated in accordance with the 
ethics and practices of commercial busi- 
ness. In life and disability insurance 
there is an inherent principle of humani- 
tarianism and benevolence that cannot 
be ignored or disregarded by stock in- 
surance companies, even under non- 
participating policies. Perhaps because 
of this fact there has been for the past 
few Years a decided tendency towards 
the mutualization of life insurance com- 
panies. 

“There is also a wide distinction in 
the nature and terms of commercial and 
insurance contracts. An insurance pol- 
icy provides a cash payment by the in- 
sured in consideration of a promise by 
the company to do certain things under 
certain conditions and upon the happen- 
ing of certain cgntingencies in the more 
or less remote future. 

“As a whole, the business of life and 
disability insurance—whether done by 
societies, mutual companies or stock 
companies—has been operated in accord- 
ance with high standards and ideals, but, 
unfortunately, some company executives 
and their representatives in the field 
have failed to catch the utilitarian and 
benevolent vision of the wonderful busi- 
ness of life and disability insurance and 
by wrongful and reprehensible practices 
have caused the public mind to distrust 
the insurance business as a whole and 
have been directly responsible for the 
enactment of unjust, burdensome and 
restrictive laws. 

“It would probably be safe to assert 
that practically every restrictive law on 
the statue books of the various states is 
the direct resultant of some insurance 
society or company issuing an uncon- 
scionable poligy contract, or wilfully 
violating policy provisions, or in other 
ways practicing fraud and deceit upon 
its policyholders. The insurance com- 
pany with unclean hands and _ tainted 
assets is the greatest hindrance to the 
growth of the insurance business. Such 


a company destroys public confidence, 
which is a sine qua non in the insurance 
business, and breeds restrictive laws that 
are hurtful and annoying. 

“In order to gain and hold the con- 
fidence of the insuring public and to 
stop the piling up of restrictive legisla- 
tion, every insurance society and com- 
pany should be extremely jealous of its 
reputation and safeguard it with zeal. 
The future of the life and disability in- 
surance business is in the hands of com- 
pany executives. It is a bright and 
glorious future, if its fundamental prin- 
ciples are observed, practiced and en- 
forced. 





N. Y¥. MUTUAL FIGURES 

The examination by the Insurance De- 
partment of New York of the New York 
Mutual Casualty, a taxi-cab insuring 
mutual, shows assets of $168,018, and a 
surplus of $21,314 on September 30, 1924. 
During the nine months the company 
wrote net premiums of $199,142 and paid 
$26,099 in losses. 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 


United States Branch 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT COMPANY, L’T’D. 


December 31, 1924 














LIABILITIES 
Claim Reserve: 

Compensation and Liability Departments... $ 6,615,612.32 

(As required by Insurance Department of New York) 
Credit Insurance Department.............. 389,023.21 
All Other Departments. «2.6.6. .c0scccceses 1,170,040.40 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums............ ‘ 4, 958,838.92 
Reserve for Taxes........... siacaSciabaaiee cites gue 316,000.00 

Reserve for Commissions and All Other 
PEE vixs ceddnw eee ceecaa ioedcekus 798,696.93 

Voluntary Additional Reserve for Compensa- 
PR oe teveec coca ince wieleana , 740,425.00 
$14,988,636.78 

Deposit Capital... oo csasscs cece $ 750,000.00 

Surplus Over All Liabilities......  1,882,872.15 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders............ 2,632,872.15 
$17,621,508.93 


DEPOSITED WITH INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS AND UNITED STATES TRUSTEE, $13,343,864.05 


HEAD OFFICE—55 FIFTH AVE., NEW, YORK 
C. M. BERGER, U. S. Manager 


LINES WRITTEN. 


Accident and Health 
Employer’s Liability 
Elevator Liability 
Teams Liability 














Boiler, Engine 
Automobile 
Burglary 




















ASSETS 
Government, State, County, Municipal, Rail- 
road, Public Utility and Miscellaneous Bonds $13,586,424.70 
NN oo i5. ec KR ACRE RAA REN eh pe aeeds 17,600.00 
Collateral Loane.....<<...6. ie a errr ar 597 933.42 
First Mortgages on Real Estate............. 26,850.00 
Cash on Hand and in Bank. ..........05.000. 338,313.91 
interest Due and Accrued. ........ccccecesss 192,362.98 
Premiums Not Over Three Months Due in 
ON OE Ca iv sonic o's 0s bad eecense 2,495,212.05 
All Other ASstts. «0. ccccecss eee cel baxamnes 366,811.87 
$17 ,621,508.93 
UNITED STATES TRUSTEE 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
LINES WRITTEN 
Workmen’s Compensation Plate Glass 
Landlord’s Liability Flywheel 
Electrical Machine Credit 
Public Liability 
————— ————— 
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Stone on Compulsory 
Auto Insurance 


SUGGESTIONS OF BOSTON MAN 





Would Have Courts Determine Negli- 
gence First; Findings Would De- 
termine Future Proceedings 





In a very scholarly paper on some as: 
pects of so-called compulsory automobile 
insurance E, C. Stone, of Boston, asso- 
ciate manager of the Employers Liability, 
talking here before the Casualty and 
Surety Club, said that insurance men 
should not merely point out the dangers 
and legal difficulties surrounding “this 
evil,” but should give the public the bene- 
fit of their knowledge and experience in 
matters which have been brought pecu- 
liarly to their attention. He has con- 
structive suggestions to offer. 

The remedy he would present is one 
which provides that, when an accident 
has occurred, the person who is entitled 
to sue may file a petition in court; the 
court thereupon makes such inquiry as it 
deems advisable to determine whe 
the accident was due in whole or in part 
to the negligence of the operator and not 
due in whole or in part to the negligence 
of the person injured or killed. The 
court first determines that fact. If the 
court finds that the accident was due in 
whole or in part to the negligence of the 
person injured or killed, or was not due 
in whole or in part to the negligence of 
the operator, the proceeding stops right 
there. If, on the contrary, the court 
finds that the accident was not due in 
whole or in part to the negligence of the 
person injured or killed and was due in 
whole or in part to the negligence of the 
operator, the registration of the car will 
cease, so that it no longer may be oper- 
ated, unless the operator thus responsible 
for the accident furnishes such security 
as the court may order to satisfy any 
judgment which may be obtained on ac- 
count of that accident, and the court thus 
will have the right, for example, to order 
that the automobile itself be put up as 
security, thus getting the full benefit of 
the so-called lien law, or furnished a cer~ 
tificate of a liability insurance or surety 
company that one or the other of those 
companies has issued to the person re- 
sponsible for the accident the usual lia- 
bility policy or bond covering the vehicle 
concerned in the accident as respects that 
accident. 


Power Over Licenses 


This suggested remedy goes further 
than merely to deal with the precise evil 
complained of, because it will also con- 
tain the provision that the findings of the 
court in this civil proceeding brought by 
the injured person, together with the 
recommendations of the court are to be 
forwarded to the registrar of motor 
vehicles for such action as he thinks 
under all the circumstances is advisable, 
thus giving him the power to suspend or 
revoke registration or licenses. The im- 
portant point in this connection is that av 
the present time the only proceedings of 
the courts which reach the office of the 
registrar of motor vehicles are those 
which occur in criminal cases. As prac- 
tical men, we all know that extraordinary 
efforts are oftentimes used to soften down 
or palliate the circumstances of automo- 
bile accidents from the viewpoint of the 
person cited in as a possible criminal 
offender, and that oftentimes considera- 
tions arise which otherwise would not be- 
cause of the fact that the offender may 
be obliged to serve a sentence in jail or 
pay a fine. In a civil nroceeding to as- 
certain the real facts concerning an acci- 
dent, it is suhmitted that a fairer and pos- 
sible more just view of the entire situ- 
ation concerning accidents will obtain and 
that the inquiry will really resolve itself 
in the last analysis to whether, under all 
the circumstances, the person upon whom 
blame is sought to put not only is re- 
sponsible for the particular accident in 
question but is of the kind or charatcer of 
man who further should be permitted to 
operate. At any rate, the court will have 
the opportunity to make recommendations 
in regard to the matter and thus to bring 


it forcibly to the attention of the regis- 
trar that certain individuals are of the 
kind who should not further be permitted 
to operate cars or to have them regis- 
tered. It would seem that this was a 
really constructive step toward perma- 
nently keeping off the highways the reck- 
less, careless and incompetent drivers and, 
therefore, that a real step toward acci- 
dent reduction, if not prevention, had 
been accomplished. If, for no other rea- 
son, the suggested legislation would seem 
to be one to commend itself to the reason- 
able person. 


Provides Incentive To Be Careful 


The chief criticism made to this sug- 
gested remedy will be the usual one thar 
it seeks to do something after the acci- 
dent, or, in other words, that it may be a 
case where something is sought to be 
done after the horse is stolen out of the 
barn. But this is not necessarily so. If 
this bill were passed, it would be widely 
advertised by the liability and surety 
companies, and undoubtedly by the regis- 
trar of motor vehicles, so that before ac- 
cidents happen people would understand, 
o1 more would understand about it than 
do now, that if they wanted to continue 
the operation of their automobiles undis- 
turbed, they must take their choice of 
taking out an insurance policy or bond, 
in which event they would be under the 
terms of the law all right, or they must 
take their chance of being able to show 
that in any accidents which may happen 
they were not at all to blame and the per- 
son injured was wholly to blame. 

There is under this proposed remedy 
also an incentive to a person to be care- 
ful, because there is ahead of him always 
the necessity of proving later in court, if he 
wants to continue to operate his automobile, 
that he was not to blame for the accident. 
There is no compulsion in effect by this 
bill. A person still has a voluntary choice. 
In other words, he can take out a policy 
of insurance, or bond, and then the in- 
surance company, under its policy, or the 
surety company under its bond, will take 
care of all the details of the preliminary 
hearing, or he may decline to take out in- 
surance or bond and say that he will him- 
self attend to the details of this prelimi- 
nary hearing and take his chance of being 
able to put up security in order that he 
may be able to continue to run his car. 

The proposed remedy certainly is not 
as far reaching as that first discussed, but 
it is a start—a good start—and one that 
must appeal to all reasonable men as a 
good start. The publicity given to the 
bill will give the people the opportunity 
ahead of an accident to insure, if they 
wish to, or to take their chance. After 
accidents have happened, they will have 
the matter again forcibly brought to their 
attention. And, in the last analysis, it 
may well be doubted whether the legis- 
lature has a right to go further than to 
say that a person shall furnish security 
for his civil liability in those cases only 
where he is at fault, because to say, in 
effect, that he must furnish security as 
respects accidents for which he is not to 
blame may be imposing what, even under 
the constitution, might be un unreasonable 
restriction, and, further than our courts 
would hold the police power might extend. 





GOES WITH N. Y. INDEMNITY 

The New York Indemnity has ap- 
pointed C. A. Rauschenberg, Jr., of At- 
lanta, Ga., as general agent for all cas- 
ualty lines. Howard E. Geldert, asso- 
ciated with the agency, has been made 
supervisor of claims. 





W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Discusses Problems of 
Agency Development 


BUSINESS PRODUCTION VITAL 





R. M. Rowland, Agency Supervisor, Na- 
tional Casualty, Addresses H. & A. 
Underwriters’ Conference 





The real problem of agency develop- 
ment is not a problem of getting new 
men to sign agency contracts, but the 
problem of getting them to produce a 
sufficient volume of business to be profit- 
able to them and justify their appoint- 
ment, pointed out R. M. Rowland, agency 
supervisor, National Casualty at Detroit, 
in his address on problems of agency 
development before the mid-winter meet- 
ing of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers’ Conference that met in St. Louis, 
Mo., this week. 

In his address, he advocated a system 
for reporting unsatisfactory experience 
with agents along the same lines in which 
the undesirable risks are weeded out. 
His address in part follows: 

“A point that seems worthy of spe- 
cial emphasis is the desirability of con- 
stant effort to improve the personnel of 
our agency organizations. This bears an 
important relation to the general im- 
pression of our business on the public 
mind. Most of the problems we have 
in the field come from or through unde- 
sirable agents. I think every one of us 
must admit that we have at times per- 
mitted desire for business to overbal- 
ance better judgment in putting men to 
work who never should have been sent 
out to represent what the accident and 
health insurance business stands for. 

“Of various ‘wrong types,’ the first to 
come to mind is, naturally, the crooked 
agent, because he is the one who hits us 
directly in the pocketbook. The agent 
who misrepresents and others that may 
be classed as undesirables play just as 
big a part in obstructing the wheels of 
progress in our business, but their effect 
is less easy to trace. 

“The history of the most disagreeable 
correspondence with insurance depart- 
ments can be traced to bad agents. Ex- 
perience has shown that it is dangerous 
to place supplies until we are sure the 
agent is truthworthy. 


Reference Systems 

“Present systems of reference look-up 
are unsatisfactory. Many of the refer- 
ences given us by prospective agents are 
personal and know little or nothing of 
their methods of doing business. All of 
us have had the experience of having 
highly recommended men prove them- 
selves from the very beginning to be 
most untrustworthy. The way, and the 
only way, to correct this evil is to find 
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a way to stop them before they start. 
Protect the public by keeping them out. 

“We have a very splendid system in 
which we co-operate to weed out unde- 
sirable risks. 

“But there is no similar system in 
operation by which we can ‘look up’ the 
prospective agent who may be the means 
of putting hundreds of risks on the 
books, to see if any company has re- 
ported a sad experience in his case. 

“Perhaps a system of reporting to a 

central bureau unsatisfactory experience 
with agents could be worked out to bet- 
ter advantage within the conference, a 
compact, closely knit, co-operative body. 
There is already established the neces- 
sary organization under the very able 
and efficient guidance of our Executive 
Secretary,’ Mr. Gordon. Each company 
would report to headquarters at Chicago 
individual cases of unsatisfactory agency 
experience by symbol, as they now re- 
port to the bureau on risks. Then, cards 
of a suitable size for filing could be made 
up and sent out to the various com- 
panies, enabling them to form a conven- 
ient card record against which to check 
all agency applications before consider- 
ing them. In the look-up, if a bureau 
card is found, the exchange of informa- 
tion is then personal to the interested 
companies. 
_ “As a starter, each company might list 
its unsatisfactory agency experiences 
during the past five years. Continuance 
of the plan would simply call for a re- 
port of each agent, for any reason found 
unworthy, on a form designed for the 
purpose, and dissemination of the in- 
formationn by symbol among the vari- 
ous companies, 

“Such a system, if fully developed, 
would be the best insurance we could 
possibly purchase for ourselves. The ex- 
pense would be small and the benefits 
great. 

“This problem of improving the gen- 
eral average among the men who form 
our contact with the public should be 
made a collecctive one. The utmost in 
co-operation should be employed in solv- 
ing it. We owe it to ourselves as well 
as to the great body of loyal and worthy 
agents to refuse to employ the wrong 
type of men, and to speedily eliminate 
those who prove themselves unworthy.” 





THISTLE JOINS EAGLE 

The Eagle Indemnity has appointed 
Edward B. Thistle as manager of the 
metropolitan department, effective March 
1. Mr. Thistle has been connected with 
the C. H. Bainbridge Corp., general 
agents of the Eagle Indemnity in Brook- 
lyn. Commencing his insurance career 
with the Metropolitan Casualty some 
twenty years ago, Mr. Thistle has since 
been with the Globe Indemnity and the 
Norwich Union Indemnity, with which 
company he served for some time as 
vice-president. Edward S. Carmick, man- 
ager of the metropolitan bonding de- 
partment, will continue in that capacity. 


RETURNS TO NATIONAL 


Edward Ball, president of the Edward 
Ball Agency of the Independence Indem- 
nity at Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 1, 
having given up his agency, became con- 
nected with the National Surety as a 
resident vice-president. Mr. Ball at one 
time served as general agent for western 
Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh. The cas- 
ualty business of Mr. Ball will be han- 
dled by the New York Indemnity. 
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Taking War Risk Off 
Insurance Shoulders 


NEW CREDIT INSURANCE IDEA 





Question Up Before British Government, 
Suggestion by Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of Overseas Trade Samuel 





The principal exponent of the insur- 
ance of trade credits in overseas busi- 
ness is the Trade Indemnity Company, 
Limited, of which Cuthbert Heath, of 
Lloyds, ‘is the chairman, and which some 
of the leading composite British insur- 
ance offices are supporting with their 
capital and experience. Stanley Spain, 
the underwriter of the company, ex- 
plained in an address before the Cor- 
poration of Insurance Brokers how it 
would be necessary to devise a means of 
protecting the interest of bankers in the 
company’s policies (as collateral security) 
against the risks of invalidation for omis- 
sions or faults on the part of assured 
persons. The “invalidating clauses” 
which the company finds it advisable to 
insert in its policies, give it wide powers 
of cancellation, and these clauses, how- 
ever necessary they may be, materially 
weaken the value of the policy as a 
security on which bankers may depend. 
In so tar as the interest of bankers was 
concerned, Mr. Spain indicated that it 
might be possible for the company to 
devise a means of indemnifying bankers 
against the risks of policies being in- 
validated. There would thus be an in- 
surance within an insurance, much as 
there is now in fire and marine insurance 
where the interests of third parties are 
protected from the laches of the assured. 

There is yet another difficulty, and a 
very big one, which Mr. Cuthbert Heath, 
an underwriter of wide experience, has 
always emphasized. No company or 
companies, no Trade Indemnity Com- 
pany supported by other offices, and no 
group of insurance offices, can embark 
largely upon the insurance of trade cred- 
its in Overseas business unless the politi- 
cal risks—the “conflagration hazard,” as 
it is conveniently called—are capable of 
being reinsured. In the world as it is at 
present there are risks of political up- 
heaval, and even risks of war, which are 
not commercially insurable on an un- 
limited scale. 

The London “Economist” makes these 
comments: “Mr. Heath, we understand, 
has always maintained that the reinsur- 
ance of these political or conflagration 
risks (not at present insurable) should 
be underwritten by the Government in 
return lor a proportion of the premiums 
paid for insuring all the risks of trade 
credits. It is not willingly that under- 
writers or insurance offices invoke the 
assistance of the Government, but they 
recognize that the losses which might 
have to be faced by a political or war 
upheaval are so enormous that nothing 
less than the resources of a nation could 
make them bearable. In 1914, when the 
Great War broke out, the intervention 
of the Government alone made it possi- 
ble for the war risks of shipping and 
cargoes to be underwritten with facility 
and economy. If there were in force a 
widespread system of trade credit in- 
surance and war again suddenly broke 
upon the world, the Government of the 
day would be obliged to step in—as it 
did in 1914 in regard to commercial bills 

-and assume responsibility so that busi- 


- ness might continue to be carried on, 


and seeing that in a world conflagration 
no Government could fold its hands and 
see commerce perish, it would be far bet- 
ter and more economical to take thought 
in advance and to get premiums for an 
accurately defined reinsurance of the 
political and war hazards involved in 
credit insurance. From these premiums, 
which would involve small cost of hand- 
ling and few claims except in the event 
of a big crash, a fund could be built up 
to the Government’s credit and main- 
tained at any level which was consid- 
ered reasonable. 

“It is plain from what Arthur Michael 
Samuel, Parliamentary Secretary to the 


Suspended Car Insurance Tag 


The Maryland Casualty is using a tag 
in connection with suspended insurance, 
and has found that it proves very effective. 
On the tag in red ink and large type ap- 
pears the word “Danger” along with the 
request that it be fastened at once to the 
steering wheel of the automobile. The tag 
reads: 

“Insurance on this car in the Maryland 
Casualty is suspended. Do not operate 
until you have ordered your broker, agent 
or the Maryland Casualty Company to re- 
instate the insurance”............. (Name 
and address of broker or agent.) 

In discussing results from the tag 
Eugene F. Hord, resident vice-president, 
said to Tue Eastern UNberwrirer this 
week : 

“In order to protect the assured as much 


as possible we had a supply of tags 
printed, one of which is mailed personally 
to each of our policyholders who takes out 
a short term policy or has the insurance 
suspended. The tag, as you will note, is 
equipped to tie on the steering wheel to 
be a constant reminder to the automobile 
owner that it is dangerous to drive the car 
while the insurance is suspended. 
“Several years ago a friend of mine 
laid his car up for the winter and sus- 
pended his insurance. One rainy night 
when he had to get some place in a hurry 
he forgot about the suspended insurance 
and took the car out, and as luck would 
have it, had an accident which cost him 
several hundred dollars. If he had had 
one of these tags on the steering wheel it 
would have reminded him of his danger.” 





Department of Overseas Trade, has been 
saying recently in public that he has 
been considering not unfavorably Mr. 
Heath’s suggestions of a reinsurance 
treaty. A responsible Minister does not 
commit himself very far, but Mr. Sam- 
ue! did make it clear that if the Cham- 
bers of Commerce and the great insur- 
ance companies could agree together 
upon a Satisfactory system of trade 
credit insurance, and accept in their poli- 
cies the risks of default caused by a 
war, then he would take counsel with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
see if he could, through the Department 
of Ovreseas Trade, for a premium, take 
the war risk off the shoulders of the 
msurance companies. In other words, 
that he would try to do what Mr. Heath 
has been urging should be done, namely, 
persuade the Government to reinsure 
the ‘conflagration hazard’ involved in the 
insurance of trade credits. Legislation 
might perhaps be required to give the 
‘lreasury power to accept risks of this 
kind in time of peace, but if the pre- 
miums received were adequate and the 
Government liability carefully limited 
and safeguarded, the question is not one 
to excite violent controversy. Once it 
was generally recognized that a wide 
system of trade credit insurance was 
desirable, and that it could not become 
wide unless the war risk were accepted 
and reimsured with the Government, then 
the path of legislation should not be 
rough or strewn with unnecessary causes 
for delay.” 





ATTENDED INAUGURATION 





Georgia Agents Were Guests of Fidelity 
& Deposit and Maryland Casualty 
at Baltimore 


Thirty of the leading insurance men of 
Georgia were guests of the Fidelity & De- 
posit and the Maryland Casualty, both of 
which companies they represent, in Balti- 
more this week. They visited the home 
offices of the companies and attended the 
Inaugural exercises of President Coolidge 
on Wednesday in Washington. 

The visiting insurance men were win- 
ners in a recent production contest held 
by Haas & Howell, one of the leading 
general insurance firms in the South, and 
which has represented both the Fidelity 
and Deposit and the Maryland Casualty 
for nearly thirty years. 





NORWICH UNION FIGURES 
Net Premiums 


Norwich Union.............+$4,320,229.21 
BABE .aciwn ee inteale on sewcewsg SOND 
Total Assets 

Norwich: Union: is sss<csnsved <_ 276,642.81 
BWIO > cnscaecaweh ances . 1,346,337.34 

Surplus to 

Policyholders 

Norwich Wes oi sis sccecewsen $2,271,738.01 
TAIe: ic sccusneninbatraeneb ee 1,001,077.79 





The New York Assembly has passed 
the Wheatley bill amending section 109 
Insurance Law relative to standard pro- 
visions for liability policies. 


SICKNESS EXPERIENCE 





Statistical Report of Health & Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference Shows 
Lower Average in 1924 


A marked improvement in the sick- 
ness experience tor 1924 with the month- 
ly average lower than for either of the 
two preceding years was shown by the 
statistical report submitted at the Health 
& Accident Underwriters’ Conference 
meeting this week. 

‘The report, which contained several 
charts, states: “The first seven months 
oi 1924 showed a decrease in the sickness 
disability rate over the corresponding 
months in the two preceding years. ‘The 
biggest tactor in lowering the sickness 
rate was the absence of the usual large 
number ot claims during the first four 
months of the year for influenza and 
colds. 

“The data used in compiling the statis- 
tics for 1922 and 1923 was obtained from 
a volume of 350,000 exposures and was 
taken from approximately equal amounts 
of commercial and industrial business. 
The statistics for 1924 were prepared 
trom about one-half of the volume oi 
the exposure used in the preceding years. 
Ninety per cent of this exposure was 
industrial business and because of the 
relatively increased amount of industrial 
business a slight variation may be found 
in the 1924 experience.’ 

The sickness disability rate for 1924, 
no elimination period, was: January, 
247.9; February, 221.9; March, 281.5; 
April, 287.6; May, 241.7, and June, 292.8. 

The report further states: “Diseases 
such as tuberculosis, cancer, disease ot 
the nervous system and circulatory sys- 
tem have a high mortality rate in life 
insurance, but a low disability rate under 
health insurance.” 





JOINS INDEPENDENCE 


Neil F. Carlson has been appointed 
superintendent of the burglary depart- 
ment of the New York office of the In- 
dependence Indemnity. Mr. Carlson 
started in the insurance business twelve 
years ago in the New York office of the 
Iravelers, and in 1915 assisted in the 
organization of a burglary department for 
that company. He has been assistant 
superintendent of the burglary depart- 
ment of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty in New York for the past three 
years. 





BOSQUETT APPOINTED 


T. J. Bosquett of Detroit has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the accident 
and liability department of the Aetna 
Life and the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
and the Automobile Insurance. The busi- 
ness of his agency will be general for 
all lines except fire and marine and hail 
and tornado. The territory includes the 
counties of St. Clair, Macomb, Oakland, 
Washtenaw, Wayne and Monroe in the 
State of Michigan. Although Mr. Bos- 
quett has been appointed general agent, 
he will continue temporarily to operate 
under the title of district manager. 


Use of “Working Fund” 
With Joint Control 


INCREASES COURT 


BUSINESS 





Surety Company Tells Agents Main Ob- 
jection To Joint Control Is 
Its Inconvenience 





That the chief objection made to joint 
control is the inconvenience of it is 
pointed out in a letter of one of the 
surety companies to its agents and 
branch managers explaining what a 
working fund is in connection with 
joint control so that they can increase 
their court bond business. 

“Applicants frequently refuse joint 
control,” the letter continues, “because 
they say they cannot be bothered by 
getting every little check countersigned. 
lf an applicant is honest in that objec- 
tion, a ‘working fund’ will enable you to 
get joint control and still satisfy him, 
but if he merely offers that as an ob- 
jection to any joint control it enables 
us to find it out before we write the 
bond. 

“Here is the ‘working fund’ system: 
Ii complete joint control is objected to 
by a responsible person, we can arrange 
for a working fund of $100 or $200 (or 
perhaps as much as $500 in large estates), 
although $100 or $200 is amply sufficient 
in ordinary cases. If you agree with 
the applicant for a working fund of 
$200, place all of the assets subject to 
joint control, One check of $200 may 
then be signed by the fiduciary, payable 
to himseli individually, and may be 
countersigned by the agent. The pro- 
ceeds of this $200 check may be re- 
deposited in a separate account or may 
be kept in cash by the fiduciary. ‘This 
can be used to pay small bills. 

“In order to protect himself, the fi- 
duciary must take receipts for all of 
the important items of these expendi- 
tures. When the $200 has ‘been ex- 
pended, the receipts for the principal 
items can be shown to the agent, and 
ii they are proper, another check of 
$200 can be countersigned and turned 
over to working fund in the same way. 

“Be sure that the entire estate must 
be placed under joint control; that the 
check creating the working fund must 
be countersigned, but the proceeds may 
be kept tree from countersignature, but 
that, when the working fund is ex- 
hausted, another check may be drawn, 
signed and countersigned in the same 
way.” 





AETNA PROMOTIONS HERE 





J. J. Conaty Made Manager of Brooklyn 
Office, Succeeding G. H. Reaney, 
Who Has Resigned 
John S. Turn, secretary-general man- 
ager of the New York office of the acci- 
dent and liability department of the Aetna 
Life, The Aetna Casualty & Surety and 
the "Automobile of Hartford, announces 
the appointment of James J. Conaty as 
manager of the Brooklyn branch office, 
effective March 1, succeeding George H. 
Keaney, who has resigned, and the ap- 
pointment of Clarence E. Fenn as super- 
intendent of the Brooklyn branch, assisting 

Mr. Conaty. 

Mr. Conaty and Mr. Fenn have served 
the companies in the Brooklyn office for 
many years, and it is the belief that these 
appointments will meet with the approval 
of the producers of the Brooklyn office 
and the Brooklyn office staff. These ap- 
pointments follow the usual practice of 
the Aetna in promoting from within its 
organization whenever possible. 





Jewelers Block Policy 
Bills Introduced 


Senator Bouton, chairman of the Insur- 
ance Committee in the Upper House, in- 
troduced this week the two bills at Albany, 
N. Y., allowing the writing of the jewel- 
ers’ block policy by domestic companies as 
companion measures to those introduced 
by a Wheatley in the Assembly last 
wee 
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DOES YOUR COMPANY 
REACH THE PUBLIC? 


Every great business institution, especially one so closely keyed to every- 
day life as an insurance company, breeds in its routine research and operation 
a host of interesting news and feature stories. 


Statistics, devices and methods for reducing losses (and thereby increas- 
ing public safety of life or property), plus the varied human contacts of the 
business, constitute ideal material for newspaper and magazine articles. 


What of Your Buried Wealth? 


In the overwhelming majority of cases this valuable means of building a 
constructive name in the mind of the whole public lies buried for lack of 
expert personnel to bring it to light, prepare it with technical propriety and 
offer it intelligently to the editors of the country. 


The insurance company that neglects to provide for the proper handling 
of its newspaper and magazine publicity (as distinct from display advertis- 
ing, which nothing can effectively displace) is leaving gold in the ground that 
might be bearing compound interest at a gallant rate. 


We Want New Opportunity 


We are not in a position to accept a life insurance account, as we have a 
connection in that: field which is wholly satisfactory. 


But one casualty company, one surety company and one fire insurance 
company can secure for themselves a genuine advantage in their respective 
fields by availing themselves of the unique service we offer. 


Our reliability is as solid as your bank’s. 


Unimpeachable references from many walks of industry. 


Let Us Dig Up Your Buried Gold . 
LUPTON A. WILKINSON, Inc. 


32 BROADWAY HANOVER 5656 
NEW YORK CITY HANOVER 5657 


HANOVER 5658 
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More than 50 Forms of Insurance Coverage are 
being Sold by our Agents 


} THE INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 


HEAD OFFICE—PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


. 


These Companies Maintain Human Relations with their Agents, Brokers and Policyholders. 





